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Superior to All Others. 


In the teaching of English, is it not far better to teach 
discrimination rather than the mere correction of faulty 


lsentences? The author of “Practical Exercises in English” 


evidently thinks so, as an examination of his book will 
show. Samuel Thurber of Boston writes: “The book is 
superior in plan and in execution to all other books of the 
kind known to me. It is a most careful and thoughtful 
piece of work.” George H. Browne of Cambridge writes : 
“I have now been using Buehler’s ‘ Exercises’ nearly a 
week, and I approve most heartily. It adds materially to 
the effectiveness of Hill’s ‘Foundations’ in the class-room. 
[ like Buehler’s suggestion of pasting sentences on cards.” 
Dr. Charles C. Ramsay of Fall River writes: “It will 
prove well-nigh indispensable to teachers and pupils who 
use Hill’s ‘ Foundations of Rhetoric,’ which, it seems to 


me, is absolutely indispensable to the best teaching of - 


English in the secondary schools.” 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN ENGLISH. By Huser Gray BUEHLER, 
Master in English in the Hotchkiss School. 156 pages. 12mo, cloth. List price, 50 cents. 
Introduction price, 40 cents. Exchange price, 25 cents. Price for examination with a 
view to introduction, 4o cents. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
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c SACHER’S MEN . Including in one volume Buckham’s First Steps 
Tuition, Fitch's Art of Questioning, and Fitch's 
Art of Securing Attention. Pp. 274. In cloth, $1.00. 

{> No foursuch valuable works for the young teacher were ever gathered into one volume. 
IND’S SAC N INT. Pp. 320. In cloth, $1.00. 

13. THE NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATION QUESTIONS FOR TWENTY YEARS. Pp. 
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The Pen of Pens. 


APL 


ALP 


Every one knows that this can refer only to Esterbrook’s Falcon, No. O48. 
Whether in the schoolhouse or home, behind the book-keeper’s ear, or wielded by the 
The Falcon Pen is made in five sizes and six different styles, but 


WAREHOUSE: 
26 John St., New York. 


“ The moon and the weather 
May change together, 
But change of moon 
Does not change the weather.” 


penmanship, the best drawing, the best temper, the 
brittle and gritt 


once thought indispensable to a school. 


Schools equip 
date; and teachers who in 
onstrate our statements. 


JOS. 


In other words, observed facts and scientific investigation stand for far 


more than superstition or grandfathers’ ideas. 
and it has been scientifically demonstrated, that in schools where the 


best pencils are used you will always find the best results — the best 


y leads work an evil second only to the old-time scratching slate pencil and slate which were 


ped with Dixon’s “ American Graphite ” Pencils are fin-de-siecle schools — schools up to 
sist on having only those pencils stamped “ American Graphite ” can easily dem- 


It is an observed fact, 


best percentage, and the best pupils. Pencils with 


DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


|< 
A) 4 

| fay j 
he....... Walt Whitman. 
editor, it is favorably known 
very writer understands the Falcon Pen to mean Esterbrook’s Falcon, No. O48. Po f 
| 
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ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 
(Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom, 179 & 181 Lake St., Chicago, 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
<= Verticnlar and Vertigraph 


VERTIGRAPH PEN 
These Pens have been ee designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, .. . 91 John Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS \ 
VERTICULAR PEN 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 


Special Instruments of Precision. 


MICROSCOPES, @ TELESCOPES, 


Photographic Supplies, 
OPTICAL LANTERNS. 


CHICACO. 
Winship Teachers’ Agency, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Promp 


Expert 
Service. 


Teachers, Superintendents. 
School Officers. 
School Property. 


Courteous 


Equipment. 
Kindergartens, ali grades. 


e 
Private Schools, Colleges. Fai r 


W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


Mir, Barley Crystals, 


Also Gluten 
gd Pastry Flour. 


Patent Bise 
Unrivale 
Pamphtets 


Write Farweil J 


D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER, 


9 ~.. Kor Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; athlete 
orinvalid. Complete gymnasium ; takes 6 
in. of floor-room; new, Scientific, durable, 
Indorsed by 100,000 physicians, 
iawyers, clergymen, editors, and others 
now using it. IJlustrated circular, 40 en- 
gravings, free. Address D. L. DOWD, 
Scientific Physical and Vocal Culture, 9 
East Mth street, N. ¥ eow 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all 
sizes of LAWTON & COv’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Agents-Ladies or Genis. $75 
awe kK at heme, u-iug or» lituy 
Gray Pia ers, or takingorders forus 
top ate, Pint goid, silver, nickel, 
copper, White metal, manufacture 
the materials and outfits, teach tie 
art, only complete outfit. ineluding 
trade secrets and f rmulas, lathe, 
wheels, tools, all ma erjals for pre 
@ paring, polishing plating and fin 
mishing, no tovs, small in traveling 

case, large for shops description, 

prices. testimonials. samples free 

Plating Works, Dep't 16, Columbua, 0. 


USE Barnes’ Pen. 
Also P. D. & 8. PENS 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &¢ 


MENEELY& CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.! 1526. 


Description and prices on application. 


Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JouRNAL oF 
Epvucation within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss OF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co, 


»y careful study of required conditions. 
a 
A Twenty-Five Dollar Atlas 
— For Only Six Dollars. 


For a limited time only we offer to our subscribers the “ POTTER-BRADLEY 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD” for only $6.00. 

This Atlas contains eighty-six (86) full double-page maps, with Isometric Index to each 
map, together with other valuable matter,— all handsomely and strongly bound in brown 
buckram cloth. 

That you may have an opportunity to examine the work for yourself, we will send to 
any address, postpaid, one part, containing four or five maps with index to correspond, ou 
receipt of 15 cents in stamps. : 
This amount can be deducted from the price of the bound volume if you decide to 
favor us with your order. 


SPECLAL OFFER. 
For $7.50 we will send to any address the complete Atlas, in cloth binding, and 
the JouRNAL OF EpucaTion for one year. If you are at present a subscriber to the 
JOURNAL, your subscription will be credited ahead one year. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


GOOD THING! 
A NEW BINDER 


FOR THE 
Journal of Education. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION in book form. We have at 
last foued j1st the Binder to meet their demand. 

The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, with 
“JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” printed on front cover ; 
cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the JOURNAL, 


Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 
OUR NEW BINDER 


Will be given free to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for a year’s subscription to the JOURNAL 
and 15 cents ad Jitional to cover cost of postage and 
packing. Or it will be 


CIVEN FREE 
To any present subsc iber sending us a mew six months 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 
same 


a 


Che 


Boston Binder 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR- SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


GRAMMATICAL CAUTIONS. $4 concise and comprehensive arrange- 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises affording the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 
these cautions. By JAMES F. WILLIs, Instructor in English Grammar. Paper ; 
price, 25 cenis, 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 


By JAmes F. Wittis. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 
become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming. 
Paper; price, 25 cents. 


Short Process Series. 
ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS '» COMMERCIAL PERCENTAGE. 


By JAMES F. WIiLLIs. 
Paper. ° Price, 25 cents. 


Contains nearly 1300 problems in Commercial Percentage, including Stocks, Commission, and 
Brokerage, Simple and Compour d Interest, Partial Payments, Discount, Insurance, &c. ’ 

The problems given offer all that is possible for mental culture, in any arithmetic, and increase 
the practice work §0 per cent. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


CRITERION AnD PARA BOLON 
MAGIC LANTERNS AND STERKOPTICONS 
* may be used with Oil Lime,Gas. Incandescent, 
or Are Electric Light College and School 
Apparatus a speclalty. Lecidedly the Best. 
J.B. COLT & CO,, 115, 117 Nassau St,, N. Y. 


AGENCIES: 

MFieto St. Bosr 

189 LaSacce St.Cuicaco, tu 

131 Post St. SANFRANCISCO. Ca. ® 
SENO FOR CATALOGUE 


SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES,$ NEw YORK.” 


Sead for 0 


3 Somerset Street, 
tf Boston, Mass. 


olumbia 
icycles 


fill their riders’ hearts 
with unalloyed content. 


Ii you would know 
ali the joys cf cy- 
cling, now is the 
time. Cool, bracing 
air; hard, smooth, 
dustless roacs, and 
Columbics ready for 
instant delivery. 


POPE MFG. CO., 


GENERAL OFFILES AND 
FACTORIES 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Hilave You Seen 


NO. 2? 


The Greatest 


TYPEWRITER. 


Perfect Alignment— 
Uniform Impresston— 
Work in Sight— 
Improved Maxitfolding— 
Marginal Note Attachment. 


Write for catalogue, prices, 
and specimen of work. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 


403 & 405 Hast 62d St., 
NEW YORK. 


Wanted, Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their spare 
time to soliciting orders for our edu- 
cational publications, to write us for 
particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address 


AGENCY DEPT. 


NEw ENGLAND PUBLISHING CoMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


AIR@REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in5 minates, without paia, 
discoloration or injury with “ Pille Solvenc.” Sealed 
art. Ga, Wileex Sneaifie Oa.. Phila. Po. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


w 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, _ w A. G. BoypEN, A.M 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 


Principal, w D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELp, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For catalogues address 
w 


ba When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal. 


J. G. Principal. 
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THE OLD-TIME COUNTRY SCHOOLHOUSE. 


BY JOHN TROLAND. 


O, the old-time country schoolhouse! I remember where it 
stood, 
Near the cross-roads; just a little to the right 
As you reached the laurel pasture; then, emerging from the 
wood, 
Came the ancient seat of learning into sight. 


It was not so fine a structure as the city architect 
With the genius of an artist might contrive ; 
’Neath its outlines — far from classic — one to-day would not 
expect 
Any knowledge of the sciences to thrive. 


Yet, from that old country schoolhouse, with its chimney out 
of plumb, 
And the gable ends and cornice slight askew, 
Came the boys, before whose wisdom more pretentious men 
were dumb, 
When the nation had her grandest work in view. 


There were no new-fangled notions in the old-time country 


school; 
And the comforts mighty few we seemed to have, 
As we conned the ancient primer on a plain four-leggéd stool, 
And ambition knew no richer boon to crave. 


In the line of ‘‘ apparatus,” you would think it scant indeed ; 
Though it served a purpose not so very bad, 

If the charts we drew for pastime, to supply the pressing need, 
Were the only helps to study that we had. 


And of sports you term ‘‘athletic,”’ it was little then we knew, 
Of the ‘nose contused,” the ** eye out,” or the ‘* dislocated 
arm.” 
But, with clear six months’ vacation, we had blisters not a few, 
From the “ implements of culture” on the farm. 


Not the polished high school maiden, with the graces of a queen, 
Swayed the sceptre in that venerable hall, 

But a tall, lank, awkward fellow, who, perhaps, had never seen 
F’en the outside of a college, great or small, — 


But, he knew his English grammar as but few could boast of 
then; 
Would rehearse the lines of Homer in his sleep, 
And his hand possessed such cunning, if he wielded rod or pen, 
Made the dullest one among us smile or weep. 


In that old-time country schoolhouse, do you think our loves 
were small 
For the lack of fixtures modernized to taste? 
Then you harshly judge the moisture in my eyes at this recall 
Of the visions trooping back from mem’ry’s waste. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. A.SHAWAN, Columbus, Ohio: 
To get and hold the attention of a school is not the 
work of a novice, and to inspire to continued interest 
and industry is still more difficult. . 


SupERINTENDEN? J. F. Minusraucu, Sa/t Lake 
City: In these days of numberless specific methods 
and labor-saving devices, that, like patent medicines, 
are warranted to be effectual in every case, an attitude 
of rational conservatism is becoming to every teacher. 


Mr. C. S. Cuapin, Fitchburg, Mass.: Tf manual 
training will interest boys, and keep them in school 
till they have gained all that the state allows them to 
gain, the commonwealth may well foster a system 
which diffuses the blessings of the higher education 
more widely among her future voters and lawmakers. 
Boys are too valuable to be wasted. 


Presipent G. Clark University: 
The growing agreement that there is no one and only 
orthodox way of teaching and learning this greatest 
and hardest of all the arts, in which ear, mouth, eye, and 
hand must each in turn train the others to automatic 


perfection, in ways hard and easy, by devices old and 
new, mechanically and consciously, actively and pas- 
sively, of things familiar and unknown, and by alter- 
nately resting and modulating from one set of faculties 
to another, secure mental unity and school economy, 
both intellectual and material, — this is a great gain 
and seems now secure. 


THE NEW PAIR. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


[From Presidential Address before the W. C. T. U., Baltimore.) 


What the world waits for is not the new woman 
alone, but the new man. “ One swallow does not 
make a summer,” and one parent by the hearthstone 
does not make a home. We need to stop singing the 
old ditty : “ What is home without a mother?” and to 
put in its place, “The Father alone can make the 
house home.” If he spends his leisure time in what 
is now popularly known as “The Working-man’s 
Club,” a disguised name for the dramshop, and _ his 
wages are levied on by the proprietor, a New Woman 
will be necessary to keep the home together unless he 
himself becomes a New Man. 

We need a new man in the editor’s sanctum who 
will not dip up beer along with his ink; a new man 
in the pulpit who will recognize the right and the sore 
need of the church to the completest participation of 
women in all its exercises and its counsels; we need 
a new man in the laboratory who will not, as the ulti- 
matum of his studies, rule God out of the universe ; 
we need a new man in the medical profession who will 
not administer alcoholics nor practice vivisection ; we 
need a new man in the legislature and cabinet who 
really believes in the Ten Commandments and su- 
premely seeks the welfare of the people. 

The best sign of the times is that we have many 
such who are coming up to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty, and whoare the true yoke-fellows 
and comrades of the new woman who invests her life 
for the purpose of adding to the good forces of the 
world. Other new men and new women than these 
‘cannot survive. But, 

‘¢Whether we come to our own to-day or in ten thousand or 

ten million years, 

We can cheerfully take it now, or with equal cheerfulness 
we can wait years ; 

Our foothold is tenon’d and mortised in granite ; 

We laugh at what men call dissolution ; 

And we know the amplitude of time.” 


THE MENTAL AND PHYSICAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. —(1.) 


BY J. ALLEN GILBERT, PH, D., 
Yale Psychological Laboratory. 


The efforts of pedagogy to build up a system of 
education emphasizes more and more the absolute 
necessity of systematic investigation in child psychol- 
ogy before the science of education can be founded 
onan entirely rational basis. “Mechanic” presup- 
poses a knowledge of the tools and material to be 
worked; “engineer” presupposes a knowledge of an 
engine; “physician,” a knowledge of the human 
body: why should not “educator” presuppose a 
knowledge of mind—the thing to be educated. 
Looking to the past, we find but little systematic ex- 
perimental work done in child psychology. Though 
here we find mental phenomena in a somewhat cruder 
and simpler form than in adult consciousness, yet 
even here analysis is one of the chief means of prog- 
ress. In order to aid in the investigation of child 
development, I took up during last year a series of 
mental tests, together with a few of the physical 
measurements. Physical measurements, such as 


weight, height, and chest-capacity have been made 
rather extensively ; e. g., by Bowditch and Peckham in 
the Boston and Milwaukee schools; but far“ less has 
been done, as yet, in the line of mental measurements 
with school children. 

One hundred children of each age from six to seven- 
teen were tested in the following respects: muscle 
sense, sensitiveness to color differences, force of sug- 
gestion, voluntary motor ability, fatigue, weight, 
height, lung-capacity, reaction-time, discrimination- 
time, and time memory. 

For the muscle-sense test the apparatus consisted 
of ten weights varying from eighty-two to one hun- 
dred grams in steps of two grams each. The aim 
here was to find the threshold for discrimination to 
weight differences. The ten weights being given to 
the child, he was asked to pick out all those which 
seemed to him to be of exactly the same weight as the 
standard, lifting them between the thumb and finger. 
The number of weights picked out, multiplied by two, 
the amount of difference in grams between the sue- 
cessive steps, would indicate in grams the amount that 
had to be added to eighty-two grams before a differ- 
ence in the weight could be discerned. A curve com- 
posed of the averages for each age would give the law 
of development for the muscle sense, or sensitiveness 
to weight differences. The results show that at six 
years of age 14.8 grams were required to be added 
to 82 grams before a difference was noticed. This 
amount gradually decreased till age thirteen; here 
there was a marked loss in discriminative ability till 
age fifteen, after which there was a gradual gain, as 
before thirteen. 

For sensitiveness to color differences, somewhat the 
same inethod was used. A series of ten shades of red 
were so dyed in cloth that two successive shades in 
the series were indistinguishable except by a practised 
eye. This series of colors was given to the child, and 
he was asked to pick out all those colors which were of 
exactly the same shade as the lightest one which was 
conveniently marked to distinguish it as the standard 
by which to judge the rest. The child, of course, was 
told nothing as to the nature of the series, and conse- 
quently was thrown wholly upon his judgment of the 
colors. The number of colors picked out as being 
exactly alike would indicate relatively the sensitive- 
ness to color differences for that child. By averaging 
the hundred children of the different ages, a law of 
the development of their sensitiveness to color differ- 
ences could be established. The development here 
follows about the same law as that of muscle sense in 
the preceding test, except that there is proportionally 
less loss in ability at thirteen years of age. 

The test for force of suggestion offered very pecu- 
liar results indeed. ‘The test consisted of a combina- 
tion of sight and muscle sense in order to obtain 
the influence of the former upon the latter in our 
judgment of weight. It is absolutely impossible to 


isolate one sense entirely from another in our judg- | 


ments. Perception is extremely complex, and what we, 
at first thought, judge to be simple, we find to be very 
complex upon further analysis. We are continually 
translating data of one sense into terms of another 
sense. For example, in reaching for the door knob in 
the dark, we imagine how it would look in the light, 
and then translate this sense of sight into the proper 
muscle sensations which are necessary to guide the 
arm to correspond to the mental picture of the “ lay 
of things ” previously formed. Or, to reverse it, upon 
running against a door in the dark one involuntarily 
transforms his sensations of touch into a visual picture 
of the door, the angle at which it is open, et cetera. 
The aim of the test in force of suggestion was to see 
how large an influence the size of an object has on our 
judgment of its weight. ‘Two cylindrical blocks were 
made of wood, each weighing 55 grams; both of them 
were 2.8 centimeters long, one, however, being only 
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2.2, while the other was 8.2 centimeters in diameter. 
The small block was bored out and filled with lead so 
as to raise the weight equal to that of the large one. 
On lifting the two weights successively every one is 
impressed that the small one seems much heavier 
than the large one, though both are of the same weight, 
with an exactness of fifty milligrams. This sugges- 
tion is due to the influence of our sight upon our 
judgment of what the blocks ought to weigh relatively. 
Judging from sight, we say that the one of larger 
bulk ought to weigh more than the smaller one, but 
upon lifting and receiving the same stimulus we im- 
mediately reverse our judgment of the sensation, and 
say the smaller one is the heavier. Now, in order to 
measure the amount of difference judged between the 
two blocks a series of fourteen blocks was made, all of 
the same size, but varying in weight from 15 grams 
to 80 grams in stepsof 5 grams each. The weight of 
each block was marked upon it, and the child was 
asked to pick out of this series of fourteen weights 
the one which seemed to be the same weight as the 
large block, and the one of the same weight as the 
small block spoken of above. A relatively heavy 
block was always chosen as the same weight as the 
small standard and a light one for the large standard. 
By taking the difference in grams between the two 
weights chosen as equal to the two standards respec- 
tively, you have thus measured out in grams the 
amount of influence the bulk of the two blocks, as 
judged by sight, had upon the judgment of what they 
should weigh by muscle sense alone. In all other 
tests the ability of the child increased with age, as a 
rule, but not so here. <A child six years of age was 
influenced less by the bulk in his judgment of its 
weight than the child nine years of age. They became 
worse from six to nine, after which they gradually 
gained in ability in independent judgment. The 
error, however, seems always to be present, even with 
adults, for even experts at lifting and judging small 
weights are subject to the error of judgment due to 
the suggestion from bulk. The average child at six 
judged the small one to be 42 grams heavier than the 
large one; at nine he made 50 grams difference be- 
tween the two, each of which weighed 55 grams. 
After this they gradually learned to correct the error 
by judging more from muscle sense alone, and then 
became better, till seventeen, where a difference of 27 
grams was made between the two. Out of the 1,192 
tested, 234 made the small weight more than five 
times as heavy as the large one. 

In weight and height essentially the same laws of 
growth were found as those found by Bowditch and 
Peckham, except that New Haven children are slightly 
heavier and taller than Boston and Milwaukee chil- 
dren. This is probably due to the fact that a greater 
per cent. of the children from whom my data were 
derived were American born than those of Boston 
‘and Milwaukee. Foreigners are not so heavy and 
not so tall as those American born, as was shown 
by the results in Boston and Milwaukee. The average 
weight at six years was 46 pounds; this in general 
increased with age till seventeen, when it was 122 
pounds. The respective heights were 45.4, and 65.6 
inches. Certain differences are noticeable between 
the sexes. Boys have their most rapid growth be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen, while for girls it occurs 
between eleven and twelve. Up tothe age of twelve, 
boys and girls seem to grow in about the same pro- 
portion, boys being slightly heavier and taller than 
girls. Between eleven and twelve the order is re- 
versed, girls growing faster and becoming heavier and 
taller than boys. They remain so until between 
fourteen and fifteen; here boys begin very rapid 
growth and from then on are much the heavier and 
taller. 

In comparing the lung capacity of the sexes, boys 
have a larger lung capacity than girls throughout. 
At six boys have a lung capacity of 56 and girls 50 
cubic inches. At twelve boys and girls have 113.5 
and 104.5 cubic inches respectively. From this age 
on the development of gir's is much slower than pre- 
viously. Almost no growth in lung capacity occurs 
between twelve and fourteen. From six to twelve 
girls gain 54 cubic inches, while from twelve to seven- 


teen they only gain 14.5 cubic inches. Looked at 
from a practical point of view and from a comparison 
with weight and height, one is almost convinced that 
this sudden stoppage of development is due not to 
inner physiological laws of growth by which the 


lungs cease to develop according to their own nature, | 


but is due to some external cause. Such a curve as 
that expressed for lung capacity of the youth of our 
land should make a strong appeal against some of the 
prevailing fashions which necessarily hamper the free 
exercise of the lungs in the girls after age of twelve. 
The case is quite different with boys. Boys and girls 
grow with about the same rapidity in lung capacity 
till age fourteen. Here, where the development of 
the lungs of girls has almost ceased or been compelled 
to cease, boys begin their most rapid development. At 
fourteen girls have 105 cubie inches, boys 125 cubic 
inches. At seventeen girls have 118 cubic inches, 
while boys have the large gain to 204 cubic. inches. 
The fact that one should cease development just 
about the time the other begins the most rapid growth 
should at least be a hint to remove from girls all 
hindrances which might dwarf the development in 


EpmunpD STANLEY, 
Superintendent Kansas Schools. 


this line. Were I a physiologist, I should like to push 
a series of such tests to the extreme, testing the 
effects of lacing on our American girls. 


“UP-COUNTRY” PEDAGOGUE UNFOLDS A 
TALE. 


BY C. I. B., TROY, N. Y. 


I taught a country school, and “ boarded around.” 
The experience was larger than the pay. In fact, it 
was a very varied experience. My time was occupied 
day and evening, and sometimes longer, 

The pupils’ ages ranged from five to eighteen years ; 
their studies included the alphabet, advanced arith- 
metic, and astronomy — by moonlight. Then, there 
were spelling schools, singing schools, the debating 
society, husking bees, and sleigh rides; calling on all 
the old ladies and some of the younger; exchanging 
photographs,— this awakens tender memories, Two 
pictures have been preserved. The originals were 
good and beautiful; but, as they were equally attrac- 
tive, 1 was becalmed, and drifted dangerously near 
bachelorhood. Nothing was too good for the school- 
master, not even sweet-cider, hickory nuts, butter- 
nuts, nut cake, and chestnuts. 

It bothered me to keep track of my boarding place. 
The teacher was billeted on each resident, in propor- 
tion to the assessed valuation of his farm. None 
were slighted in the distribution of the honors. I 
chased my carpet bag, all winter, over a large district 
in northern New York. Sometimes it was found in 
the “spare room,” where the sheets were so cool and 
the water so icy. On one occasion it occupied a snug 
corner near a kitchen fire. 

James Perry was well-to-do, but he economized in 
household space. The parlor was closed; only the 
arrival of Death or Mary Jane’s young man would 


cause it to be opened. One room was used as kitchen, 
dining-room, sitting-room, and bedroom. On the even- 
ing of my arrival, after the supper dishes had been 
washed and put away, the milk strained, some 
potatoes peeled, and the codfish put to soak for break- 
fast, we sat by the wood fire in that combination room, 
talked about the crops, and told our best stories. 

Finally, all the family, except the farmer, said 
“Good night!” He said: “Well, I guess you can 
sleep in that bed; you won’t freeze there, I reckon.” 
He was right. I didn’t have a chill. It was warm 
enough for me. 

The bedstead was of the high-post variety, and sur- 
mounted by a mountain of feathers. The best way to 
get into a bed of that kind is to jump from the top ot 
a step ladder. I dove into the centre, and rose to 
within about two feet of the surface. One’s thoughts 
are apt to be confused under such conditions; but one 
thing was quite clear to me: Jennie, the hired girl, 
about my age,— I mean that she was then about as 
young as I was at that time,— would be down early, 
very early, to get breakfast. Of course, it would be 
necessary, at least highly advisable, that the new 
boarder should be dressed before 5 o’clock next morn- 
ing. It was a situation which confronted me, and 
the resolution was formed then and there that when 
the kitchen maid arrived one member of the house- 
hold would be found reading the morning newspaper, 
or Baxter’s “Saint’s Rest.” 

But the best laid plans of country schoolmasters 
sometimes miscarry. When I awoke, Jennie was 
setting the table, and the coffee was boiling. Doubt- 
less, other members of the family would soon appear. 
But when and how should I appear? Certainly, 
prompt decision and action were imperative. The 
girl consented to vacate my apartment, but for a short 
time only; “ Because,” said she, “I’m late, and you 
must hurry up.” She went behind the pantry door, 
and I, with one eye on that dour and another on the 
one leading to the chamber, began some frantic 
efforts to get inside my clothing. There was no delay 
on my part. Some time was lost before the differ- 
ence between a coat sleeve and a section of pantaloons 
was apparent to me. 

Misfortunes are twins. There was a roaring fire in 
that kitchen stove, and the water iu the teakettle 
began boiling over, making a great sputtering and fill- 
ing the room with steam. Of course, there was im- 
minent danger that the stove would be broken; but 
my hands were full. Jennie, however, was faithful 
and equal to the emergency. She rushed out and 
grabbed the kettle off the stove; but, unfortunately, 
the lid fell off, and the great volume of steam caused 
her to drop the kettle on the floor. 

The commotion awoke the farmer and his wife, and 
to this hour I can hear the echoes of their jumping 
from bed and rushing downstairs. The girl disap- 
peared, and I wanted to vanish, but couldn’t. As it 
was early in the morgying, my callers did not deem it 
necessary to appear in evening costume. The man 
came in one of those robes usually worn at night by 
farmers. His wife was also in white and a shawl. 
And I,— well, I wasn’t dressed for company. 

Bounding into my room, the head of the family 
shouted: “What in the d—1 is going on here? I 
want you to understand, sir, that I won’t have any 
such doings in my house.” In reply, I suggested 
that if he should wear less clothing, he would prob- 
ably be cooler. 

“You horrid creature!” shrieked the wife. 
“Where’s Jennie? Jennie! Jennie!! Come here this 
minute!” 

I pitied that girl as she came into the room, pale 
and trembling, but could not but admire the manner 
in which she told the facts, and straightened an em- 
barrassing situation. 

By mutual consent, the party adjourned, to meet 
later at the breakfast table, where the affair was dis- 
cussed under more favorable conditions. 

Every night, for a week, I slept in that bed. 
Every morning Jennie accepted an invitation to 
“stand behind the pantry door.’ Seven winter 
mornings I dressed by the kitchen fire; but the tea 
kettle didn’t boil over again. 


‘ 
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THE WAY OF HARVEST. 


BY OLIVE FE. DANA. 


{A Thanksgiving day exercise.} 
First.— 


Once more November comes this way ; 
Her finger marks Thanksgiving day. 

She scatters far the russet leaves, 

But points us to the yellow sheaves; 

She makes the stubble fade and shrink, 
But sets along the streamlet’s brink 

Her rare, pale blooms; and in our path 
Strews the largesse of aftermath ; 

While everywhere we hear her voice 

Say, ‘‘ Harvest home! Rejoice! Rejoice!” 


Second.— 
The earth returns us strength for strength, 
And fair and full the meed at length : 
Of tasseled corn, and ripened wheat, 
Of mellow fruit, spicy and sweet, 
Of nuts that drop from frost-touched spray, 
And, more than all, seed stored away, 
To-morrow’s bread, and next year's corn, 
And harvest-wealth of years unborn. 
Ah! bring them in, and let us see 
What gift within the gift may be! 
They are their own interpreters, 
Each some eternal truth avers. 
| As No. 2 finishes, the speakers who are to follow bring to the plat- 
form the tokens of harvest wealth —a sheaf of wheat, some ears of 
corn, a basket of fruit, another of nuts, and asmaller one of seeds. 


Or, if preferred, these may be arranged beforehand, and indicated 
with motion or gesture by the speakers, as each comes forward.} 


Third.— 
’Tis from the living seed alone 
The ripe, full, rounded ears have grown; 
Its life with nature’s life was kin, 
The wealth God hid its cells within 
He multiplied, and gave again 
To feed the nobler life of men. 


Fourth.— 
The way is long and rough that leads 
Through upturned sod, and scattered seeds, 
And careful toil, and tendance wise, 
*Neath falling dews, and burning skies, 
And early heats, and rainfalls late, 
To where the golden harvests wait. 


Fifth.— 

About the corn, around the wheat, 

The closely folded wrappings meet; 
The rustling husk must guard the grain, 
The straw awaits the threshing-pain ; 
The worthless husk the grain defends, 
The idlest growth some good attends. 


Sixth.— 
The harvest days reveal to us 
The barren spots, made barer thus. 
The flying couriers of spring 
To every place her beauty bring ; 
With careless bloom the summer glows ; 
The fruit below the autumn shows. 


Seventh.— 
The sweetest thought the harvest time can bring 
Is that it keeps for us the hope of spring. 
Ripe seeds are hidden in the fruit’s rich heart, 
Brown nuts are wind-tossed from the tree apart, 
The sleeping rose-roots have their dream of bloom, 
The tiniest herb for its own germ hath room; 
Its fragrant life is kept for hearts unknown, 
And next year’s wild-flowers are already sown. 


Eighth.— 
Autumn hath as lavish hands as summer, 
As with willing, eager hands she pours 
Without stint on every careless comer 
Gift and bounty from her heaped-up stores. 
At the heart of all her satisfactions 
Seems to be the happy consciousness 
Of the richness of her benefactions, 
Of her power to gladden and to bless. 


Each one gives its life and pours its treasure 
Freely, whether fruit, or nut, or seed; 

Every chalice holds a brimming measure, 
And each ripened herb waits coming need. 

Saying, while the aftermath is springing, 
And the autumn glory crowns each tree, 

‘* What God gives us we are gladly bringing, 
Giving it again to him and thee!” 


Ninth.— 
And what they give, with joy they yield, 
A joy that glows from hill and field; 
And, in a blaze of color, leaps 
From tree to tree, and, hurrying, creeps 
Along the narrow, vine-hung ways 
Where maples burn and sumachs blaze. 
Alight, each one, with consciousness 
Of power to glacden and to bless. 


Tenth.— 


We cannot weigh these gifts, nor can we measure 
The fullness of this wondrous harvest-treasure. 
These sheaves more precious are than minted gold ; 
These ruddy ears our nation’s strength enfold ; 
Send, then, afar the song of harvesting! 

For hands it strengthens, it may be, shall bring 
That glad time in, when, in real brotherhood, 

Each man’s endeavor is for all men’s good. 


Eleventh.— 
Ah! Not alone for grains our bins o’erflowing, 
And bursting barns, we keep Thanksgiving day ; 
The harvest could not be without the sowing, 
The rounded fruit without the blossomed spray. 


The gift of teeming prairies may be reckoned, 
But not the manhood by its tendance bred; 
Nor the largesse to which the summer beckoned, 
The spirit’s strength that spring’s sweet hope hath fed. 


And seed of harvest-gains no thought can measure, 
The stay of lives whose reach must far transcend 

Our deed and vision, these heaped kernels treasure ; 
World-prophecies with all our praises blend. 


And so because, in marvelous disguises, 
All days, all years, do God’s good gifts enfold, 
We keep Thanksgiving day, that scarce suffices 
Our glad content and thankfulness to hold. 


Twelfth.— 

So now our hearts are bringing 
The tribute of their praise, 

To him whose loving kindness 
Enriches all our days. 

His is the gracious giving, 
The thanks shall be our own, 

For all the joy and blessing 
Our care-free lives have known. 


He gives whatever gladness 

Our sheltered homes may own, 
Their comfort and their safety 

Are of his care alone. 
He gives, for daily using, 

Our life, our strength, our thought, 
And all our satisfactions 

Are from his storehouse brought. 


And when our hearts go backward 
In tender memories, 

These are but the reflections 
Of other gifts of his. 

And when our thoughts go forward 
To compass noblest ends, . 

’Tis but to meet his purpose 
That all our hope transcends. 

(The closing number may be sung to the tune of ‘I love to tell the 
story.” Appropriate selections to be sung between the recitations, 
are Mrs. Barbauld’s ‘‘ Praise to God, immortal praise,’’ Alford’s 
‘“Come, ye thankful people, come,” and ‘‘America.”’} 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS. 


BY GEORGE A. WALTON, 
Agent of the Massachusetts Board of Education. 


Personal observations covering a series of years 
justify the assertion that there is progress in school 
teaching; that this progress, in some essential par- 
ticulars, is general and well-nigh universal; that in 
many instances the progress is fully equal to the 
progress in material interests. But it is no less true, 
that in the schools, as a whole, there is a sad loss ex- 
perienced from the want of knowledge of the princi- 
ples of teaching and of skill in applying them. 

The introduction into the schools of superintend- 
ents, many of whom have had much experience and a 
large measure of success in teaching, has served to 


‘emphasize the need of a more competent teaching 


force. The conviction of this need has led to the es- 
tablishment of schools and classes in many of the 
cities and large towns for training teachers. 

It is a significant fact that the number of teachers 
without experience admitted to the schools under 
superintendents is comparatively small. In Middle- 
sex county, fifty-two towns, employing 2,212 teachers, 
have but seventy-two who, during the year, have en- 
tered the schools without previous experience ; this is 
about three and one-fourth per cent. 

What has been done through the diligence and 
devotion of the superintendents in the schools and in 
teachers’ meetings, and especially through training 
schools, has shown to committees and parents the 
great gain it would be to have all teachers enter the 
schools with previous professional training, so that 


the conviction of the need of a supply of competent 
teachers is not confined to educational people. 

Normal schools have been maintained as a part of 
our educational system for over fifty years; aside 
from the cost of the plant, their annual cost exceeds 
$100,000 a year. The maintenance of normal schools 
for this long period of time and at this large public 
cost fully commits the state to the theory that teach- 
ers need professional training. And yet only about 
thirty-one per cent. of the teachers at present engaged 
in keeping the public schools of Massachusetts are 
graduates of normal schools. 

Having pursued for this long period of time the 
policy of educating her teachers, upon what principle 


- is the state justified in permitting seven-tenths of the 


schools to be kept by teachers without training? If 
the few need this training, do not the many? Or, 
again, where is the justice of the state’s bestowing 
upon three-tenths of the schools the benefits of an 
outlay for which all the citizens are taxed, and practi- 
cally excluding the other seven-tenths of the schools 
from any direct participation in these benefits ? 

Our compulsory law requiring school attendance is 
defended on the ground that the citizen who is taxed 
for educating the children will directly or indirectly 
reap the benefit of the education provided; hence he 
rightfully demands that the children attend the 
schools and there receive their education. Are not 
the cases parallel? Does not the state’s right to 
supply at public expense a few schools with profes- 
sionally trained teachers obligate her to supply them 
for all? And does it not follow that the provisions 
for educating the teachers of the state have fallen far 
behind the demand made by the policy which the 
state herself has for these years maintained? Is it 
not, indeed, incumbent upon her not only to provide 
a supply of trained teachers, but to insist that only 
those be employed who are first proved by previous 
training and experience to be qualified to teach ? 


Methods for the Schoolroom, 


“THe Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” by Irving, is one 
of the best masterpieces from which to have children 
recite selections. 


Many things that are essential in fact are not es- 
sential for the age of the child when he is, learning 
them. Mathematical geography, for instance. 


INFLECTION is not emphasis, but it is closely akin 
to it in purpose. There is more individuality and 
genius in inflection than emphasis. It needs more 
attention than it receives. 


An effort to cram defeats its own end. Hurry re- 
tards. Crowding the memory with words weakens it 
for thought. Filling the mind with the forms of lan- 
guage that convey no thought is like filling the 
stomach with husks —no digestion follows. Worse 
than this, the mind overburdened with this crude 
material loses all power and inclination for real work. 
— From “ The Sentence Method,” by George L. Farn- 
ham. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR COUNTRY SCHOOL.- 
HOUSE. 


BY 0. T. BRIGHT, COOK COUNTY. 


The girls’ wardrobe should be separate from that 
of the boys. 

The teacher’s desk should be in the opposite end of 
the room from the entrance. 

This end of the room should have no windows. 

The pupils’ desks should face that of the teacher, 
of course. 

The blackboard should extend across the end oppo- 
site the entrance and the entire sides between the 
windows. It should be four feet wide and twenty- 
four inches: from the floor. The best blackboard is 
the cheapest. In the best modern teaching, plenty of 
good blackboard is absolutely essential, and it must 
be within the reach of little children. 

A maple floor is cheapest in the long run. 
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There should be no platform in the schoolhouse. 

A shield should protect the children from the direct 
heat of the stove. 

There should be at least one extra chair for the 
directors when they visit the school. 

A fresh-air conductor should open into the room 
underneath the stove. 

Ventilators to remove foul air should be built adja- 
cent to the chimney. — In Report. 
THE TEN-MINUTE PERIOD. 


BY JEAN HALIFAX. 


A CHAT WITH MR. WEBSTER. 


Odds and ends of things to be done, or matters to 
be explained, were always coming up, and there were 
many delightful studies which found no room in 
the regular school programme. So into that elastic, 
convenient, helpful, all-too-short, ten-minute period 
postscripts and preludes were smuggled. 

If the recitation hour closed in the midst of some 
interesting notes in the history class, the story was 
finished as a “ postscript”; if the subject of optical 
illusions had been touched upon in the reading class, 
as a prelude to their future study of physics, mirror 
reflections, etc., were explained in such a way that 
all were left anxious to read the optics and laws of 
light chapters in the physics in the teacher's little 
reference library on the corner shelves. 

And at the reading hour that same day, the period 
when the primers were receiving undivided attention, 
and the older ones, who had finished their regular 
lessons, were allowed to go to the reading table for 
the papers, magazines, and reference books, you would 
see that physics going the rounds of the “A” class, 
and pencils busily at work with the notebooks. 

When the school first began, many of the parents 
were strongly opposed to any “new-fangled” ideas, 
as they considered them, and as the teacher wisely 
decided not to oppose them unnecessarily, sure that 
in time she could win them, such exercises or studies 
as she wished to have taken up were confined to the 
T.-M. P. But, by the way, before the term closed, 
she could have added to or subtracted from the school 
schedule as she thought best, so fully did the district 
trust her. 

It was in the first week of the T.-M. P. when she 
touched the attention bell one morning, and, smiling 
toward the “A’s,” said, “ How would you like to call 
on Mr. Webster ? ” 

The “A’s” smiled in return, and looked at the big 
Webster on the table in a rather puzzled way. But 
the explanation came promptly. They were to have 
a little chat with Mr. W., — she would help them, — 
and for the next afternoon “talk” they were to 
bring the results of their call. The aim of each was 
to find something new or interesting between those 
covers. And sucha race as they had! Had you been 
present at the next talk, I’m sure you would have de 
cided that they had been successful. 

Mary’s turn came first. She had been keeping 
house while her mother was away on a visit, and her 
housewifely eye had been caught by 


1, neck; 2, shaking piece; 3, chine; 4, loin, sirloin; 5, rump; 6, ribs; 
7, clod; 8, brisket; 9, flank; 10, round, 

She drew on the blackboard a large cow, and ex- 
plained the divisions she had made. “I never knew 
till to-day just where all the different pieces, sirloin, 
round, etc., were. But it seems useful to know, so I 
brought my cow. 1 found this under the word 
‘Beef.’ ” 


‘so on through the list. 


The teacher added a few items as to how to select 
good beef in the market, the pieces to buy for soup, 
ete., and the science of cooking beef in the best way. 

“Oh!” broke in Sam, “let’s have ad/ the different 
kinds of meat, and how to tell them, and what they’re 
good for, and all that. I camped out once with a fel- 
low who knew such things, and if he hadn’t been 
along the gr— meals, I mean — wouldn’t have been 
much.” 

“That would be a good idea,” said the teacher. 
She often allowed them to select their own subjects ; 
they were more sure to be interested in one of their 
own choosing. 

“ And let’s find out about exporting and importing, 
and packing houses, and all that,” suggested Will. “1 
went to a big place in Chicago once. I’d like to 
know more about it.” 

“You shall,” responded the teacher, promptly. 
“ We will take it for our composition work some day 
this week. You must tell us then about your Chi- 
cago visit, Will.” 

Julia had made a list of the pupils’ names, and had 
hunted up their meanings in the back of the diction- 
ary. She had discovered that her own name was the 
feminine of Julius, “soft haired,” —very appropriate 
for the shining, brown head. She decided that she 
would ask through the question box some day why 
in the old Roman days the women echoed the men in 
their naming. The meaning of Mary was “star 
of the sea,” Samuel meant “heard of God,” Sysan 
was a “lily,” John, the “gracious gift of God,” and 
There were some she could 
not find, but the teacher promised to hunt them up 
for her. 

Josie brought the nicknames of the states, and told 
how and where they originated; e. g., that Delaware 
was called the Blue Hen, and the story of Captain 
Caldwell’s cock-fighting was given. 

“T wanted to know some of those names the other 
day when I was getting out some puzzles,” said An- 
nie. “I never thought Mr. Webster could help me 
ona game!” 

“ You’ll know where to go next time, won’t you?” 
responded the teacher. ‘Mr. Webster is a good 
friend.” 

Joe had made out a list of abbreviations, which he 
mischievously hoped would puzzle most of the “A’s.” 
And, sure enough, those mysterious letters were per- 
plexing. Zn., they found, was zine; whf. stood for 
wharf; MM. D. S. meant master of dental surgery ; 
S. H. S. meant fellow of the historical society. 
“But how ean 8. stand for fellow?” asked Jim, 
and when he found that the Latin socius meant 
“fellow,” he suggested that they begin some Latin 
lessons. 

“As soon as Joe has twisted the alphabet around a 
little more,” laughed Andrew, “I have some Latin 
quotations to give if I can remember them until 
then.” 

So after the b. 0., B. p., q. v., 8. J. C., ete., Andrew 
gravely quoted his bits of Latin : — 

Faber sue fortune, “ the architect of his own for- 
tune”; jinis coronat opus, “the end crowns the 
work,” ete. “Such good suggestions fora bit of a 
talk,” thought the little teacher, who always added a 
word to what the pupils gave. 

Luther had found the story of the terrible Black 
Hole of Calcutta, the Fort William dungeon, where 
Surajah Dowlah’s 146 British prisoners were shut up 
in that room only eighteen feet square, and in the 
morning only twenty-three were found alive. His- 
tories and geographies were consulted at the next 
reading period to find out more about the place and 
the time. 

Sam had actually learned the deat and dumb alpha- 
bet. The teacher had been wondering why Sam had 
been so unusually quiet all day ! 

What was the real use of all this? Easily seen. 
Such a quiet schoolroom while those calls of Mr. 

Webster were being made; how much better they 
would remember what they had found out themselves 
than if it had been told them; what bits of history, 
geography, science, or mythology they would gather 
in this way; and how much more apt they would be 


henceforth to consult that obliging gentleman quite 
often. 

Besides, the little teacher’s box of books had not 
yet arrived when this particular “chat” took place, 
for it was early in the term, and there were only text- 
books in the school. But here was no dearth of sub- 
ject matter for “ talks,” compositions, and busy-work 
of many kinds, as you can readily see. 

The teacher told the story of the woman who en- 
joyed the book, but thought the pieces rather short, 
and complained that she “couldn’t keep the run of the 
stories!”’ And Sam voiced the sentiment of the school 
that day, when he said at the close of the “ talk”: “I 
never knew how much fun, and how many real inter- 
esting things, you could find in a dictionary. I’m 
going to call on him often, now. He’s a regular gold 
mine !”’ 


LOCAL GEOGRAPHY. 


BY F. F. MURDOCK, 
Bridgewater {[Mass.] Normal School. 

The following t/lustrative descriptions are intended 
to indicate to the teacher of local geography the kind 
and range of knowledge sought when circumstances 
permit. It is not implied that all the facts are to be 
taught at any particular stage of the work. It is 
meant to emphasize that close connections with 
nature study and history are exceedingly desirable, 
and should be constantly made. 

The facts which follow are not beyond pupils of 
the fourth and fifth years of school, provided they 
have had the benetit of related work in nature study. 

The following order of topics shows the line of 
observation and recitation preceding the use of the de- 
scription for reading lessons and written exercises : — 

Plains. 
plains. 

Recognition and naming of each. 


Boyden, Marsh, Central, Fair Ground 


Important characteristics. 


Extent. Slope. Irregularity of surface. 
Drainage. Kind of soil. Vegetation. Animals. 


Uses made of the plains. 
How the plains were made. 
Historical connection. 
Comparison of the plains. 


Marsh plain is a small plain at the bottom of Marsh valley. 
It is only eighty feet long and sixty-five feet wide. Its greater 
length is from north to south. A brook runs through the plain 
from east to west, and the banks are a little higher than the rest 
ofthe plain. So the water which flows down on to the plain does 
not get into the brook easily, except through two narrow open- 
ings, one in each bank. 

Most of the water sinks into the ground, and then bubbles up 
at the Iron spring, which is on the right bank, and two feet 
away from the brook. ‘The water contains iron, and has an un- 
pleasant taste, so the spring is called Iron spring. The water 
which flows out contains reddish matter, like iron rust, which 
colors the water and bed for many feet. 

Because there is so much water in the ground, Marsh plain is 
covered with very coarse, high grass. These are the reasons it 
is called Marsh plain. In summer the grass is green; in the 
fall it dries and turns brown. After the grass in the meadow 
round about has been cut for hay, the cows are turned in to 
feed. They like the bright green grass which grows at the 
edge of the plain, and in trying to get it all they trample down 
the coarse grass in the middle. In winter the water does not 
soak into the frozen ground, but forms a small pond, which 
freezes solid. We would skate on it if it were nearer the 
village. 

Dragon flies and frogs are about the plain when it is moist, 
but in winter only wild rabbits and woodchucks go near it. 

Central plain is a large and high plain. It extends for more 
than a mile from southeast to northwest, and for three-quarters 
of a mile from northeast to southwest. The Unitarian church 
and the normal school are on the southeast border, the Main- 
street school, the Catholic church, and Aldrich woods are along 
the northwest border. Main street follows the northeast edge, 
Crescent street, Pleasant street, and Osier place the southwest 
border. 

The edge of the plain is very noticeable along Main street. 
Here the slope to’ Town river is steep. At the Unitarian 
church the edge of the plain is easily found, for here the land 
slopes rapidly down to the Campus pond and into Bassett’s 
meadow. Along Crescent street, on the southwest border, the 
slope is marked, though smooth and gentle, down to the duck 
pond and South brook. At other parts of the border the slope 
is so gradual as to make the edge hard to find. 

Central plain is generally level, and has an average height of 
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100 feet above the sea. Mount Prospect rises from about the 
middle of the plain to a height of more than sixty feet above 
the general level. Crescent ridge, on the southwest border, 
rises about twenty-five feet above the general level. Other 
ridges northwest of Mount Prospect, and near the Catholic 
cemetery, rise about twenty feet above the plain. _ 

Lowe’s brook and Campus brook drain the southeast part of 
the plain. South brook drains the southwest part. Lowe’s and 
South brooks flow into Carver's pond. Campus brook empties 
into Bassett’s brook, and that into Town river. Revere brook 
and Robinson brook drain the northeast side of the plain, and 
tiow down the steep slope into Town river. 

Central plain is a sand plain, that is, the svuil consists chiefly 
of coarse sand. It is arranged in very irregular, confused 
layers. The long, irregular ridges at the Catholic cemetery, 
Crescent ridge, and Mount Prospect consist of course gravel. 
The top soil is a thin layer of loam. 

Crescent ridge has many oak trees growing upon it. Mount 
Prospect has oaks, maples, ashes, and chestnuts. Mr. Crane’s 
beautiful grove beside Mount Prospect has many oaks, some 
chestnuts, and a very few pines. Stretching away to the north 
of Mount Prospect is a fine wood, containing many beautiful 
pines. They can be easily seen from Main street, near Mr. 
Flynn's. Along the edges of the streets are many elms, some 
maples, and a few ashes. The elms and the maples on Main 
street are the finest rows. Formerly there were large orchards 
of apple trees, portions of which can now be seen at Mr. 
Jewett’s, on Pleasant street. The west part of the plain is used 
for farming, yet almost every house has a small garden back of 
it. Gray and red squirrels, chipmunks, and song birds live in 
the trees. Hens, cows, horses, dogs, or cats are kept by most 
of the people living on the plain. 

Central plain is used largely for dwelling places. The 
houses are thickly grouped on the east half of the plain. Cen- 
tral square, with its two small parks, is at the east corner. The 
town hall, the Swedenborgian church, the academy, the library, 
the Congregational church, the hotel, and most of the stores 
are around Central square. Main street, leading to Brock- 
ton. Pleasant street to Taunton and South street to Titicut 
are the most used of the streets on the plain. 

The plain is beautiful, especially in the summer, when the 
trees form green arches over many of the roads, the lawns are 
well kept, the gardens thrive with many colored plants, the 
groves make pleasant, shady nooks and walks, the leaves rustle, 
the birds sing sweetly about the houses, and all is at hand 
where, in a few moments, anyone can enjoy what pleases him. 

To understand how Central plain was made, we must recall 
what we have seen happening on and in the ice in the streets 
and gutters —how the ice freezes to the pebbles and sand on 
which it rests, so that they will come up with the ice, if we lift 
it; how the winds blow dirt, and we throw sand on the ice, and 
horses tear up the earth with their feet and mix it with the ice; 
how the ice on flat land, when it melts, leaves little piles of 
earth, and the rivulets which gully the ice on top, or wear it 
away underneath, or which sometimes flow in little tunnels in 
the ice, carry away fine material, and leave the coarse strung 
out in the ice channels. 

We must think again very carefully of the pictures and 
stories we have read of glaciers — how the rocks crack off and 
roll down, and the avalanches carry down the mountain sides 
great masses of earth on to the top of the glacier; how the 
glacier splits as it flows over the steep parts of the bed, and 
some of the sand, and pebbles, and rocks fall into the crevasses, 
which close up when the ice flows over a gently sloping part of 
its bed; how the bottom and sides of the glacier freeze to and 
then tear off parts of the bed as the ice slides over it. If we 
remember these things, we can understand that the fine sand, 
coarse pebbles, and great rocks may be scattered through the 
whole glacier. Then, too, we must recollect that small rivers 
flow on top of the glacier, and sometimes in long tunnels in the 
ice, and also out from under the ice, just as we have seen it 
doing in the gutters when they have been full of ice. 

Now, many hundreds of years ago, no one knows how many, 
all Massachusetts, even Cape Cod, and Nantucket, and Martha’s 
Vineyard, and Long Island, yes, all New England, and many 
other places north and west of us had winter all the year round 
The ice became very, very thick, and 
This great mass of 


for many, many years. 
covered the tops of the White mountains. 
ive slid gradually southward and covered Bridgewater and all 
other parts of the land having continual winter. This great 
sliding mass of ice was an enormous glacier, like those we have 
seen in pictures, but very much larger, as it must have been, to 
fill all the valleys and cover the mountains themselves. The 
front part of this glacier was where Cape Cod, Nantucket, 
Martha’s Vineyard, and Long Island now are. So the land of 
our town was not very far from the edge of the ice. 

We can easily imagine such an immense glacier must have 
lad very great quantities of sand, and pebbles, and rocks on it 
and in it. 

Now, when the cold became less intense and summers began 
to come again, then the glacier stopped sliding southward, and 
the ice resting over this region melted. But there was so much 
sand, and gravel, and rock on and in the ice that all the water 
which came from the melting ice could not carry the earth 


Much of the sand, and gravel, and rocks fell into the 
Finally, 


along. 
hannels on and in the ice and clogged the streams. 


as the ice disappeared, the ridges of gravel were left winding 
over the country, just as the rivers had done. 
from the melting ice did carry off the sands, and spread them 


But waters 


out sometimes in front of, sometimes between, the ridges of 
gravel, just as rivers now at their mouths form deltas, and, in 
times of freshets, due to melting snows and ice, break over 
their banks, and spread their loads of fine sand or mud over 
the meadows in very irregular ways. 

Thus you see how Central plain and its ridges were made by 
the great glacier hundreds of years ago. Since then forests 
have grown up and died down over all this region of ours, and 
gradually the top soil has become fertile. 

In 1649 Captain Miles Standish and two others, acting as 
agents for the town of Duxbury, bought of Massasoit the great 
tract of land which is now the territory of the four Bridge- 
waters. The Indians had a central village at Titicut, yet scat- 
tered families lived all through this region, some of them on 
our own plain, as is proved by the relics which have been 
found here. All the open land bordering Town river, perhaps 
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LOCAL MAP: BRIDGEWATER. 


After teaching to draw toa scale the neighborhood, the town map is hektographed, and occupied in 
copies are given to the pupils for filling in as the teacher directs. Recitations L 
answer, connected description (written), drawing from memory, so as to be able to direct 
strangers — are conducted by means of both class and individual maps, 

4. Unitarian church. 5, 
Normal school. 6. Main street school. 7. Catholic church. 8. Aldrich woods. %. Main street. the house the Edson house. 


1. Marsh plain. 2. Iron spring. 3. Boundary of Central plain. 


yr 
ok for many years. 


back of the academy grounds and Town hall site, crossed the 
Nemasket path near the site of Mr. Stetson’s house, and then 
alo ng the line of Plymouth street to Plymouth itself. It was 
at this crossing, or Four Corners, that the centre of the village 
became established. 

The men for whom Captain Standish bought the Jand divided 
it into long, narrow, parallel farms, leading up from the river 
and stretching across the plain in a southwest direction as far 
as Mount Prospect. Later, they extended the lots to Crescent 
ridge, or Uncle Tom's ridge, as it was then called, because it 
bordered the land of Thomas Washburn. 

The first house was built between 1665 and 1670, and proba- 
bly stood very near the site of the Stetson farmhouse, at the 
corner of Spring and Plymouth streets. This house was 
burned by the Indians in King Philip’s war. The second 
house was on the plain itself, and stood on or near the site of 

Mr. Hayden's house on Main street. 

John Leonard lived here at the time of 
Another early 
house was the John Washburn house, 
which was built about 1679 on the spot 
where Mr. ©. B. 
stands. 


King Philip’s war in 1675. 


Cole’s house now 
The present house is about 125 
years old. 

Pratt Tavern occupies the side of an 
earlier house, built in 1679 (?). 
of the timbers of the first house were 

SS used by Solomon Ames, in 1779, in the 
construction of the house which now 
stands. 


Some 


On the chimney plate are his 
name and date. Captain Asa Pratt mar- 
ried Lydia Sprague, the step-daughter of 
Solomon Ames, and for many years kept 
a tavern here, so that the house is always 
known as Pratt Tavern. Being very 
near the crossing of the Taunton and 
Titicut roads, the tavern was the centre 
for all the social and business gatherings 


The first schoolhouse stood near the 
w site of Mr. Cole’s drug store. The first 
church was built in 1716 or 1717 near 
a the crossing of the Plymouth and Nemas- 
‘ ket (Middleborough) paths, and not far 
from the site of the present Unitarian 
church. Benjamin Allen, the first min- 
ister, lived in a house built about 1700, 
i6 and now known as the Dr. Nahum Wash- 
burn house, on Central square. The sec. 
p> ond minister was John Shaw, who, in 
1740, built the Shaw house, now standing 
‘ on Plymouth street. The present roof 
and tower were not parts of the original 
house. 
The Dr. Nahum Washburn house was 
Revolutionary days by 
Colonel Edson, who was the noted Tory 
of this section. This has led to calling 
When the 


question and 


10. Osier place. 10. Pleasant street. 11. Crescent street. 12. Town river. 13, Campus pond. 


14. Sanger or Bassett’s meadow. 15. South brook. 


pond. 18. South brook. 19. Mount Prospect. 20. Ridges in Catholic 


ridge. 22. Crane’s grove. 23. Flynn’s grove. 24. Jewett’s orchard. 
denborgian church. 
tirst house. 35. Site of second house. 36, Site of third house. 37. 
first schoolhouse. 39. Shaw place. 40. Turnpike to New Bedford. 
from South brook to West Bridgewater, as the old centre of 
the town is now called, had been cultivated by the Indians, and 
so was known after the purchase as the Indian field. Our 
Central plain was a part of this Indian field. 

The Indians were not driven away after the land was pur- 
chased by the whites. Many died of contagious disease before 
the whites came. Some were killed in King Philip’s war in 
1675. Some moved away, preferring to be farther from the 
white settlers. Yet, as late as 1840, some Indians of the old 
tribes were still living near Robbins’ pond. 

At first no roads led across Indian field. 
of the Indians were used by the settlers, until they became 
Then the first 


The beaten paths 


numerous enough to need and to make roads. 
roads were made to follow the Indian paths. 
The main path, from the old centre of the town, and which 
is now West Bridgewater, followed the right bank of Town 
river for a distance; then, in order to avoid swampy land near 
the river, led up on to the higher land, past Mr. Alger’s corner 
and the site of the Main-street school, down what is now Main 
street. thence across the land of the Stetson estate to Summer 
street, and along it to Nemasket, as Middleborough was then 


called. 
A second path branched from the first near Mr. Alger’s, fol- 


lowed the high land near the site of the Main-street school, 
back of the Catholic church, thence along the tops of the 
ridges in the Catholic cemetery (some have been dug away), 
thence along what is now Centre street to Crescent ridge, along 
the top of this ridge, and then bent to the left and led along the 
ridges east of South street, and on in an irregular line to 
Titicut. 

A third path, leading from Taunton by Nippenicket, and 
through what we call Scotland, followed the line of Birch 
street, Pleasant street, crossed the Titicut path near Mr. Bas- 
sett’s corner, and then led along Pleasant street to near Dr. 


Lowe’s corner. Here it turned, led across the fields, perhaps 


27. Academy, 28. Library. 29. Congregational chureh, 30. Summer used as a tavern. 


street 31. South street, 32. Birch street. 33. Plymouth street. 54. | : ; A 
7. Pratt tavern, 38. Siteof standing in the rear. The hotel was not 


1. Lowe's brook. 17. Part of Carver's turnpike from Boston to New Bedford 


cemetery. 21, Crescent 


os. Town hall. 26. Swe. Was built in 1805-1806, the house was 


The stables are still 
Sanger place, sight of 


built until 1822 or 1823. The stage line 


was discontinued in 1847, when the railroad was built. 
SUGGESTIONS. 


Relief and drainage should not be separated, yet stress should 
be laid upon one or the other as the objects permit. Relief 
study can be emphasized to avantage in September and Octo- 
ber, when the changes in vegetation cause noticeable differ- 
ences in the appearance of the land forms. Drainage is more 
interesting in October and November, during which months the 
streams swell and flow with more energy. 

Begin with very small, near, interesting objects. Question 
to find what is known of them. 

Prepare outdoor lessons at the objects themselves. Choose 
the objects to be observed, the facts to be taught, and make a 
record of them if necessary. Decide when and how to teach 
each point. Arrange the course of the walk to afford variety 
and interest. 

‘Take not more than ten for your first lesson. Go after 
Do got try to maintain rigid discipline. 


school, if necessary. 
Encourage independ- 


Have attention when you stop to teach. 
ent observation by the pupils, and be ready to follow their lead. 
Intentionally introduce some games, as 
Watch for the traits which the chil- 
The best result will be 


Be a child in spirit. 
the circumstances permit. 
dren do not show in the schoolroom. 
your increased knowledge of, and sympathy with, child life. 
Follow the outdoor lesson by an indoor oral review on facts 


concerning the objects and changes in them. Record brief 


headings on the blackboard, to facilitate connected description. 
Write yourself a description of the object or the walk, and 
use it for a reading lesson. (Children are glad to do the hekto- 
graphing.) Your written description becomes a model for con- 
nected writing. 
Occasionally, not frequently, 
Arrange your questions or headings 


have pupils write connectedly 


about an object or a trip. 
in paragraphs, and children will write in paragraphs intelligently. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, OCT. 31, °95. 


has said “Boston for °96” 
Thank you, Mr. Vaile. 


ARRANGEMENTS are already made for several Euro- 
pean excursions — the most for the least money ever 
offered. 


Intelligence with 


great emphasis. 


Now prepare for the Jacksonville meeting of the 
department of superintendence of the N. E. A. the 
last of February. 


PRESIDENT DouGHeRty is putting business skill, 
as well as brains and time, into the service of the 
N.E. A. for the meeting of 1896. 


Tue South will be greatly benefited by the Educa- 
tional Congress at Atlanta and the meeting of the de- 
partment of superintendence at Jacksonville. 


JACKSONVILLE next. The Department of Superin- 
tendence will meet there February 18-20. President 
L. H. Jones will give the department a good pro- 
gramme. 


THERE are those who think there would be 20,000 
people come to Boston on the N. E. A. tickets if the 
association could be held here, as it could be, if the 
railroads would say the word. 


Tue educational congresses of the Atlanta exposi- 
tion were a great success. Mr. Dougherty was equal 
to the occasion, and his programme was a surprise to 
all interested in the success of the congresses. 


Catuine off the prize fight at Arkansas Hot 
Springs calls on the Southern Educational Associa- 
tion at that place Christmas week. A great meeting 
it will be, too. More Northern talent than ever 
before. 


Dr. Witt1AmM Everett’s great address before the 
Bunker Hill Association October 13 — printed in the 


Sunday Herald October 20—throws discredit upon 
the setting that Longfellow gives Evangeline. It is 
cruel to shatter an idol in this way. It seems that 
the wicked English who despoiled that Acadian vil- 
lage were the saints of Massachusetts Bay and that 
Longfellow knew it. 


THE BOY FOR BUSINESS. 


Deputy Superintendent Madison Babcock of San 
Francisco has been in the habit for many years of 
making himself a personal force with the youth of 
the schools. One of the means adopted by him is to 
write each year to some lasge, well-known business 
house to know what kind of a boy they were looking 
for in their business. This letter he carries with 
him, and whenever he is in a boys’ school he reads 
the letter. Here is one of these letters, that has in. 
spired many a youth:— 


Orrice O'Connor, Morratt, & Co., 

San Francisco, January 21, 1892. 
Dear Sir: In reply to your inquiry as to the kind of boys 
we like to employ, please be advised that we look upon cleanli- 
ness and neatness in personal appearance as the prime qualifi- 
cations; then they must be civil, obedient, move quickly and 
noiselessly, and when told to do anything do it correctly and at 
ronce. We find that these qualities in a boy are always backed 

by intelligence sufficient to carry him along. 
Very respectfully, 

O’Connor, Morratt, & Co. 

Mr. M. Bascock, Per L. J. 
Deputy Superintendent Schools, San Francisco. 


THE ATLANTA PROGRAMME. 


_ It is not often that a supplemental meeting in the 
heart of the opening school year can command such a 
programme asthat at Atlanta. Not only wasit remark- 
able for the variety of talent and the distance from 
which it was drawn, but in the few failures to appear. 
Here is the list: President N. C. Dougherty of the 
N. E. A., Peoria, Ill.; Irwin Shepard, secretary of the 
N.E. A., Winona, Minn.; I. C. MeNeil, treasurer of 
the N. E. A., Kansas City ; Colonel Francis Wayland 
Parker, Cook county, Ill.; Principal E, Oram Lyte, 
Millersville, Pa.; Professor Edwin A. Alderman, 
University of North Carolina; President W. R. Har- 
per, University of Chicago; Commissioner William T. 
Harris, Washington ; Editor Albert E. Winship, Bos- 
ton ; Ellen C. Sabin, Milwaukee ; Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, 
Boston; State Superintendent Charles R. Skinner, 
Albany ; F. Louis Soldan, St. Louis ; Oscar Cooper, 
Texas ; President Francis A.Patten, University of New 
Jersey ; President Charles W. Dabney, University of 
Tennessee ; Professor D. P. Penhallow, Montreal ; W. 
W. Newell, Boston; President Charles K. Adams, 
University of Wisconsin; Professor J. A. Kemp, Co- 
lumbia College ; President John F. Goucher, Woman’s 
College, Baltimore ; Professor A. P. Montague, Colum- 
bia University ; Halsey C. Ives, St. Louis ; William M. 
Thornton, University of Virginia; President B. L. 
Whitman, Columbia University ; Edward M. Gallau- 
det, Washington, D. C.; and Dr. Philip G. Gilbert. 


EDUCATION IS FOR THE STATE. 


Sentiment aside, the child is for the home only in 
childhood, and for the state through life. In infancy 
the years of unfolding consciousness, the child must 
be left to the exclusive care of the parents, and repays 
them for that care as the weeks pass by. His mirth- 
ful eyes, cheery cooing, prattling tongue, patter of 
little feet, and many kisses of babyhood reward 
even the mother for the heavy burdens, denials, and 
sacrifices required. 

From eight to fourteen the school largely shares 
the responsibility with the parent, and from twelve to 
twenty the church and society share the privileges 
and companionships with the home. After eighteen 
or twenty, whether the parents will or not, the child 
leaves home, if he can better himself, seeks business 
where it is most profitable, and life where it is most 
congenial, takes to himself a wife, if he can make him- 
self a home, and consults his own pleasure regarding 
the frequency of his visits and letters to his parents, 
and the extent of his assistance to them. 


From this time onward, he is more to the state or 
the church (or society) than to his parents. His de- 
votion and loyalty to’ his childhood home depend 
largely upon his heart impulse, and honorable, manly 
character. But he will be a staunch friend to the 
church, or an indifferent friend, or a bitter opponent, ac- 
cording to the training he has received in the church 
or in relation thereto. His attitude toward society 
will be determined largely by the accident of acquain- 
tance when he settles in life. He will be a loyal, ad- 
miring citizen, or bilious, cantankerous, according to 
the patriotic flavor of the home in which he was 
reared and the school in which he was trained. 

A nation’s life is in the hands of the home that 
rears and the school that trains. Patriotism and loy- 
alty need to be “in the air’’ of both. In the home it 
must come voluntarily, in school it must be insisted 
upon. The flag must fly to the breeze, even if it does 
cost a little something. It must adorn the school- 
room, and should be saluted with patriotic ardor. 
The songs of the nation, such as, “ Hail, Columbia,” 
“‘ America,” “ The Star Spangled Banner,” ‘The Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic,” and ‘The Sword of 
Bunker Hill,” should be sung with right royal good 
will every week of a child’s school life. The sghool 
must, above all else, teach and train for citizenship. 
Too much information in civics and sentiment in loy- 
alty cannot be associated with the school years of a 
child. 


WHY NOT BOSTON? 


The Public School Journal insists upon Duluth as 
the place of meeting of the N. E. A., and equally in- 
sists that whatever is done the association must not 
come to Boston. This is the conclusion of the whole 
matter : — 

‘‘Tt amounts to this, that when the N. E. A. meeting goes to 
the Atlantic sea-board, the attendance must be carried from the 
North Central and Western division across the continent. The 
East has no real interest in the association. New England has 
its American Institute of Instruction, which is its N. E. A. 
She will not attend the national meeting when it is held in her 
front-door yard. Why should it go East, therefore?” 


The sting of this is somewhat less dangerous and a 
good deal less hard to bear because it has been in- 
serted “for substance of doctrine” scores of times in 
recent years, and there is a popular theory that the 
poison of the sting is seriously effected by use. New 
England has survived much more severe attacks from 
this source through the front door, so that this “ back- 
door yard” assault is less frightful, as well as less 
dignified. But, playfulness aside, what force has this 
argument of our kindly spirited contemporary ? If the 
N. E. A. had met in Boston, it would not have been 
because she begged for it, but because the West would 
like to come East for this summer, as it went to Den- 
ver last summer. 

The summer meeting is not an educational meeting 
in the ordinary sense. It is a gigantic excursion and 
publishes an elegant volume. In twelve years there 
have been 56,000 different persons in attendance upon 
the summer meetings and less than 2,000 have attended 
twice in those years. Many less have been three times, 
and a few usually attend. Of these 2,000, and of 
those who usually attend, New England has her share. 
Is not this the test of interest in the N. E. A. ? 

Kansas sent many times more to Chicago and to 
Denver than to Topeka. Teachers will go to the place 
whicn offers the most side trips. They paid out 
$2,000,000 in Colorado this summer. If the officers 
had chosen Boston for 1896,it would have been for the 
literary and historic, the seashore and mountain at- 
tractions, after they got to Boston. All that Boston 
ever said was that she would have been proud and 
pleased to entertain the N. E. A.; that she would 
have given the best newspaper reports ever made for 
the association ; that her inexpensive vacation excur- 
sious are matchless. 

There are those who think that her entertainment 
of the Department of Superintendence in 1893 entitles 
her to a front-door calling card at least, for she cer- 


tainly did not usher her Western friends through the 
“back-door yard.” 
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TAKING STRENGTH FROM COLLEGES. 


Under the above heading, the Boston Herald says, 
editorially: — 


The withdrawal of Dr. Daniel Dorchester from the faculty 
of Boston University, though only an individual case, opens up 
a large subject. His long period of service in that institution, 
during which he has mastered its traditions and entered deeply 
into its life, ought to count for something in its strength and 
vitality, and it is by virtue of the services of such men that our 
academic institutions have strength and influence with the 
people. He is worth more to Boston University than he is to 
any other interest which he may serve. One of the great diffi- 
culties in making our colleges what they ought to be is to bring 
strong men into them, and to keep them in service as long as 
they are able to do good work. It was a wonderful gain to 
Harvard that it secured the services of Agassiz in his prime, 
and that it had the influence of Dr. Peabody during the last 
thirty years of his life. Yale has had during the century three 
or four men who were great natural teachers,— Benjamin Silli- 
man, Timothy Dwight, James L. Kingsley, Noah Porter, James 
L. Dana, and William D. Whitney. It may be said that these 
men, who gave to the university the strength of their lives, have 
made it what it is known to be in public estimation. They had 
the power of attracting young men, and they built up the repu- 
tation of Yale upon a solid foundation. Other men, less per- 
sonally distinguished, supplemented their work, but these 
leaders were the beacon lights of the institutions during the 
century. Many others might be mentioned at Yale and at Har- 
vard who have rendered distinguished service, and perhaps no 
one has done more to lift up and broaden university education 
than President Eliot. 1f these men had done what Dr. Dor- 
chester has been allowed to do, where would Yale and Harvard 
be to-day? 

We have reached that time in the development of the higher 
education when the universities should be able to command and 
retain the services of the best men in the country. The 
glamour that surrounds a great man is something that cannot 
be resisted. Old Dr.-Nott, one of the most remarkable college 
presidents we have ever had, made Union College a vital force 
in the education of the country by his remarkable power of 
drawing out what was in young men and of revealing them to 
themselves. Dr. Mark Hopkins lifted Williams College during 
his long presidency to the highest plane of influence. He 
brought out character in men, and no one has duplicated his 
work. Julius H. Seelye, the late president of Amherst College, 
brought to that institution a breadth of intellect and constructive 
capacity which were wrought into the minds and wills of the 
men who came under him, and Amherst, in his days, was one of 
the foremost institutions in New England. The history of the 
higher teaching is the history of the men who have inspired it, 
and the strength of our leading institutions has been largely due 
to what they have done for them. Not until a great teacher can 
be so conscious of his position that nothing but death can take 
him from his post can education in this country take the 
supreme position which it ought to maintain. Where there is 
as yet no aristocracy by title, we need the aristocracy of educa- 
tion, and in the multiplication of universities and colleges, to 
which our strongest educators are invited, and in which they 
purpose to remain, lies the shortest way to our larger life as a 
people. 

The organization of Johns Hopkins and Cornell Universities 
and of the University of Chicago have been remarkable for 
their almost phenomenal success. ‘The first two gathered new 
and strong men, and have largely retained them up to the pres- 
ent time. Boston University, one of the two or three strongest 
institutions in the Methodist church, is in a position of rivalry 
where it needs the best men in the denomination, and it can no 
more afford to let President Warren or Dr. Dorchester go else- 
where than Harvard College could afford to let President Eliot 
take charge of the Union Pacific railroad. It is a question of 
the vitality of institutions, and if Boston University cannot 
keep the services of the men who have done something to make 
it what it is, it must, in the close contest for patronage, take a 
second place. Unless it can keep in its service the men who 
have made it what it is, and whose work is known by the public 
outside, it cannot stand at the head of Methodist education in 
this country. 


To all this the JourNAL oF EpucaTIon says a 
good Methodist “‘ Amen.” 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


An unusual feature of the election in Massachu- 
setts next week is the vote which is to be taken upon 
the question of granting municipal suffrage to women. 
This has been loosely described as a referendum, but 
it differs from the true referendum in the fact that no 
definite act of legislation is submitted to the approval 
of voters. It is simply the abstract question whether 
it is expedient to extend municipal suffrage to women, 
to which all persons entitled to vote for school com- 
mittee are invited to give an answer. As a separate 
record is to be made of the vote of men and women, 


registration of women voters. 


the result of the balloting will indicate how large a 
portion of the women of Massachusetts want the 
municipal ballot, and how large a proportion of the 
men are willing that they should have it. As to the 
first point, some hint of an answer is to be obtained 
from the figures of the registration of women, which 
in Boston is only a trifle larger than it was last year, 
when the only thing to enlist the interest of women 
was the vote for school committee. In some cities, 
however, there has been a substantial increase in the 
The organization of 
the Massachusetts Association Opposed to the Exten- 
sion of Suffrage to Women, an association composed 
of women, and of the codperating Man Suffrage As- 
sociation, composed of men, together with a consid- 
erable fusillade of literature and addresses on both 
sides of the question, have helped to diversify a cam- 
paign which otherwise would have been singularly 


devo d of interest. 


In New York voters will use for the first time on 
Tuesday the real Australian ballot, with all nomina- 
tions for all offices printed on a single ticket. New 
York might almost have led the procession of ballot- 
reform states, instead of coming near the foot of it, 
for a good ballot reform bill was considered by the 
New York legislature before the Massachusetts law 
was enacted. The obstinacy of Governors Hill and 
Flower, however, prevented the early adoption of 
any satisfactory system. Under the new law, the 
names of candidates are grouped by parties, in par- 
allel columns, with a party emblem at the top; and 
it is possible for a voter who intends to vote a 
straight party ticket to indicate his choice by a single 
mark in a circle immediately beneath the party 
emblem. That a voter should know where to place 
this mark it is only necessary that he should be 
educated to recognize the difference between an eagle, 
for example, and a fountain. Probably no one will 
insist that that is requiring too much of a man who 


is to have a part in electing public officers. 
* * * 


Tue Monroe doctrine again looms up on the _politi- 
eal and diplomatic horizon. Great Britain has made 
new demands upon Venezuela, the precise nature of 
which has not been officially disclosed, but whose 
temper is unmistakable. It is the old question of 
the boundary between British Guiana and Venezuela, 
aggravated by a claim growing out of the arrest of 
three British officers in the disputed territory. It is 
the essence of the Monroe doctrine that the exten- 
sion of European control on the American continent 
must be regarded by the United States as an un- 
friendly act. Whether such extension be by the 
seizing of new territory or the unwarranted pushing 
forward of old boundary lines is not material. Great 
Britain herself has drawn half a dozen different 
boundary lines, at different stages in her dispute 
with Venezuela. If she has herself so confused an 
idea of what belongs to her, she seems without ex- 
cuse in insisting that the question shall not be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. The United States has again 
pressed upon the British government the duty of 
arbitration, and there are intimations that the ex- 
pression of these views was accompanied by a re- 
statement of the principles embodied in the Monroe 


doctrine. 
* * * 


When Russia begins to manifest her solicitude in 
the affairs of a small nationality by dispatching 
thither a formidable war fleet, it is time to look out 
for international squalls. It is not perfectly clear 
to outside observers why it should make any differ- 
ence to Russia whether the queen or the king’s father 
is at the head of affairs in the little kingdom of 
Korea; but the Czar is reported to have dispatched 
a squadron of fifteen vessels from Vladivostock for 
Fusan and Chemulpo, the chief ports of Korea. Also, 
it is reported that the Japanese fleet which has been 
stationed at the island of Formosa has been recalled, 
and will sail northward. Japan took in ill part the 
sacrifice of some of the most important fruits of her 
victory over China at the demand of Russia, and she 
will hardly be elbowed out of Korea without any 
attempt to maintain her claims. 


A Summary‘of the reforms which are to be made 
in the administration of Armenia has been published 
in {the newspapers of Constantinople. The chief 
points are said to be the formation of a mixed body 
of police and gendarmerie in each villayet, the inspec- 
tion of the prisons by judicial inspectors, the collec- 
tion of taxes by an official elected by the inhabitants 
yearly, and an inquiry by Constantinople officials 
into any abuse. No mention is made of the appoint- 
ment of Christian officials, nor of any responsibility 
to, or coéperation with, representatives of the powers. 
Meagre as the reforms are, however, their announce- 
ment has caused rejoicing in Armenia, and services 
of thanksgiving have been held by the Armenians of 
Erzeroom. One peculiarity of the Turkish govern- 
ment is that it is never quite certain when anything 
is finally done. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find the Sultan, even after proclaiming these conces- 
sions, obstinately delaying the promulgation of the 


firman necessary to give them effect. 
* * * 


Tur World’s record for railroad speed has again 
been broken by an American train. This time it is 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, in a run 
from Chicago to Buffalo, which has reduced the time 
below any previous figures. Recently, the New York 
Central made the run from New York to East Buff- 
alo, 4364 miles, in 407 minutes, an average of 64} 
miles an hour, The train on the Lake Shore made 
the run from Chicago to Buffalo, 510.1 miles, in 481 
minutes seven seconds. Deducting stops, the aver- 
age speed was 64.98 miles an hour. The last eighty- 
six miles of the trip were covered at an average speed 
of almost seventy-one miles an hour. These per- 
formances of American locomotives dwarf the recent 
English achievement of a run of 540 miles at an aver- 
age of 63} miles per hour. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The highest compliment that has been paid Colonel Francis 
Wayland Parker, of Cook county normal school fame, is the 
appointment to deliver a course of pedagogical lectures at the 
University of Chicago. He will certainly do the best work of 
his life. 

‘“The First Half Year of an Infant’s Life,” by Superin- 
tendent Thomas Scott Lowden of Greenville, Pa., is a valuable 
contribution to child study literature. It is as minute and in- 
telligent and as faithfully recorded as anything done by Preyer 
or Percy. If it lacks the discrimination of those masters, it is 
scarcely less valuable, for it has the advantage of their wisdom, 
and is the record of a man without theories to maintain. 

Edmund Stanley, state superintendent-elect of Kansas, was 
bornin Hendricks county, Indiana. His early years were spent 
on a farm in his native state, and he received a common school 
education in the rural schools of Indiana, aud afterward pur- 
sued his studies in academic work near the old Tippecanoe 
battleground. In 1868 Mr. Stanley, after having taught suc- 
cessfully in the schools of his own immediate neighborhood, 
received an appointment from the Freedmen’s Bureau for ser- 
vice among the freedmen of Tennessee. These were perilous 
times, and, though but twenty years of age, he had the pluck 
to face opposition, even after his schoolhouse was burned to 
the ground, and in the face of repeated threats and even 
attempts upon his life. 

On coming to Kansas he began his work in the district 
schools, pursuing continually a systematic course of study to 
prepare himself for larger fields of usefulness. 

In 1876 he was elected principal of one of the ward schools 
in Lawrence. He was promoted every year, and, after four 
years of service, was taken from the high school to the super- 
intendency of the city schools. For nearly fifteen years he 
remained at the head of the schools, in which time they have 
doubled in their attendance and teaching force, while there has 
been but little increase during that time in the population of 
the city. When he took charge of the schools, he found a high 
school of thirty-four students, and now he leaves it with an at- 
tendance of more than 400. Such has been the growth under 
his direction and management. 

In 1890 Penn College of Oskaloosa, Iowa, conferred upon 
him the degree of master of arts, and in 1891 the state board 
of education of Kansas gave him a life diploma. 

Superintendent Stanley is well known to the representative 
teachers of Kansas, having been connected with the State 
Teachers’ Association for many years, and filling important 
He is also a life member of the 
He is a pleasant speaker, 


places on its programmes. 
National Educational Association. 
strong and forcible in his arguments, and convincing because 
of his earnestness; a man of excellent character, genial in his 
manner, has fine ability as an executive officer. The success 
that has followed him for many years continues with him in 
his present position. 
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THE CHICAGO PENSION LAW. 


Chicago teachers secured the passage of a very 
sweeping pension bill by the last legislature. The 
following is the text of the bill: — 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS AND PUBLIC SCHOOL 
EMPLOYEES’ PENSION AND RETIREMENT FUND) 
IN CERTAIN CITIES. 

Aw Acr to provide for the formation and disbursement of a 
public school teachers and public school employees’ pension 
and retirement fund in cities having a population exceeding 
one hundred thousand inhabitants. Approved May 31, 1895. 
In force July 1, 1895. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the People of the State of Ili- 
nois, represented in the General Assembly: That the board of 
education in cities having a population exceeding one hundred 
thousand inhabitants shall have power, and it shall be the duty 
of said board, to create a public school teachers and public 
school employees’ pension and retirement fund, and for that 
purpose set apart the following moneys, to-wit: 

1. An amount not exceeding one per cent. per annum of the 
respective salaries paid to teachers and school employees elected 
by such board of education, which amount shall be deducted in 
equal installments from said salaries at the regular times for 
the payment of such salaries. 

2. All moneys received from donations, legacies, gifts, be- 
quests, or otherwise, on account of said fund. 

3. All moneys which may be derived from any and all sources : 
Provided, however, that no taxes shall ever be levied or an ap- 
propriation of public money be made for said fund except as 
herein provided. 

§ 2. The board of education, together with the superintend- 
ent of schools, and two representatives to be selected annually 
by the teachers and employees of the public schools under 
control of said board shall form a board of trustees, a majority 
of whom shall determine the amount to be deducted from the 
salaries paid to teachers and employees as aforesaid, and shall 
have charge of, and administer said fund, and shall have power 
to invest the same as shall be deemed most beneficial to said 
fund, inthe same manner and subject to the same terms and 
conditions as township treasurers are permitted to invest school 
funds in article four (4) of an act entitled ‘+ An act to establish 
and maintain a system of free schools,” in force May 4, 1889, 
and shall have power to make payments from said fund of an- 
nuities granted in pursuance of this act and shall from time to 
time make and establish such rules and regulations for the ad- 
ministration of said fund as they shall deem best. 

§ 3. Said board of education shall have power, by a majority 
vote of all its members, to retire any female teacher or other 
female school employee who shall have taught in public schools 
or rendered service therein for a period aggregating twenty 
years; and any male teacher or male school employee who shall 
have taught or rendered service for a period aggregating twenty- 
years, and such teacher or school employee also shall have the 
right after said term of service to retire and become a benefi- 
ciary under this act: Provided, however, that three-fifths of 
said term of service shall have been rendered by said beneficiary 
within the limits of the municipality where said board of educa- 
tion has jurisdiction. 

§ 4. Each teacher and school employee so retired or retiring 
shall thereafter be entitled to receive as an annuity one-half of 
the annual salary paid to said teacher or employee at the date of 
such retirement, said annuity to be paid monthly during the 
school year: Provided, however, that such annuity shall not 
exceed the sum of six hundred dollars ($600), which shall be 
paid by said board of education out of the fund created in ac- 
cordance with this act in the manner provided by law for the 
payment of salaries. 

§ 5. Said board of trustees is hereby given the power to use 
both the principal and the income of said fund for the payment 
of annuities hereinbefore mentioned, and shall have power to 
reduce, from time to time, the amountof allannuities : Provided, 
that such reduction shall be at the same rate in all cases. 

§ 6. The president and secretary of such board of education 
shall certify monthly to the city treasurer all amounts deducted 
from the salaries of teachers, special teachers, principals, and 
employees of the board of education in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act, which amounts, as well as all other moneys 
contributed to said fund, shall be set apart and held by said 
treasurer as a special fund for the purposes hereinbefore speci- 
fied, subject to the order of said board of education, superin- 
tendent of schools, and two representatives, as aforesaid, and 
shall be paid out upon warrants signed by the president and 
secretary of said board of education. 

§ 7. The city treasurer shall be custodian of said pension 
fund, and shall secure and safely keep the same subject to the 
control and direction of said board of trustees, and shall keep 
his books and accounts concerning said fund in such manner 
as may be prescribed by the said board. And said books and 
accounts shall always be subject to the inspection of the said 
board or any member thereof. 

The treasurer shall, within ten days after his election or ap- 
pointment, execute a bond to the city, with good and sufficient 
securities, in such penalsum as the said board shall direct, to be 
approved by the said board, conditioned for the faithful per- 
formance of the duties of his office, and that he will safely 
keep and well and truly account for all moneys and profits 
which may come into his hands as such treasurer, and that on 


the expiration of his term of office he will surrender and deliver 
over to his successor all unexpended moneys and all property 
which may have come into his hands as treasurer of such fund. 
Such bond shall be filed in the office of the clerk of such city, 
and in case of a breach of the same or the conditions thereof, 
suit may be brought on the same in the name of said city for 
the use of said board of trustees or of any person or persons 
injured by such breach. 

$8. No teacher or other school employee who has been or 
who shall have been elected by said board of education shall be 
removed or discharged except for cause upon written charges, 
which shall be investigated and determined by the said board of 
education, whose action and decision in the matter shall be final. 

If at any time a teacher or school employee who is willing to 
continue is not re-employed or is discharged before the time 
when he or she would under the provisions of this act be entitled 
to a pension, then such teacher or school employee shall be paid 
back at once all the money, with interest, he or she may have 
contributed under the law. 


The teachers of Chicago have appealed to the board 
of education to make the law operative. — 


To the Honorable Board of Education of the City of Chicago: 


The undersigned, teachers and school employees of the board 
of education of the city of Chicago, respectfully petition your 
honorable board to take steps at your earliest convenience to 
put into operation the school teachers and school employees’ 
pension law, passed at the last session of the legislature of the 
state of Illinois, and for the purpose to designate a time and 
place inthe near future when and where the school teachers 
and other school employees may assemble, and there select 
their two representatives to meet with the board of education 
and the superintendent of schools, for the purpose of forming 
a board of trustees, required by said law. and that your honor- 
able board may also designate a time and place for the assem- 
bling of said board of trustees. . 


Up to date the above has been signed by 3,400 
teachers, names still coming in. Total number em- 
ployed is about 4,000. Signing the petition is merely 
a matter of form, so as to prove that the teachers are 
anxious to have this law enforced. Pay-rolls are all 
made out with blank for declination. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal 
correspondence. 


LIBRARIAN’S JOYS. 


From a long list collected by the Evening Sun, of the ways 
an ignorant and groping public murder the names of books and 
authors, in trying to have the wearied librarians find out for 
them what they are trying to get at, we select the following : — 

‘* Ships that Speak as they Pass By,” ‘‘ The Ship Book,”’ ete. 

‘** Indian’s Princess,” ‘‘ Price of India,” etc. One regular 
hook getter asked, ‘+ It is by the same author as ‘The Heavenly 
Twins,’ isn’t it?” 

‘“*The Heavenly Angels,” The Quinnebassett ‘Twins,’ ete. 
One person asked, “* It’s a religious book, isn’t it?” 

‘Is Trilby an author or the name of a book?” inquired one ; 
and on being told it was a book by Du Maurier, she said, ‘* Oh 
— Isee —a translation.” Another demanded “ Triplets, by Du 
Maurier.” 

** Biographies of Men Who Lived in Georgiana and Maryland,” 
was the call of one; ‘‘ Give me an electric book,” of another. 

Miscellaneous :— ‘‘ Luthert” [Lothair], ‘“* The Adventures 
of Robin Wood,” ‘+ Mark Twain, by David Copperfield,” 
‘** Open Seams” [Sesame },‘‘ Yellow Ostler, by Kipling,” ‘‘Last 
Doors of Pompeii,” ‘* Fifteen Detective [Decisive] Battles,” 
Tda Haggard,” Marcella, by Aster,” Marion Lauderdale,” 
“St. Accordius, by Laurier” [Sant’ Hario, by Crawford}, 
The Silver [Civil] War,” A Widowin Thrums,” Holmes’s 
Autographs,” ‘+ Bunion’s Religious Progress, ” 
Faust,” and ‘‘Virginius, by Shakespeare.” 


Dante’s 


One of the most interesting requests was made by a reader 
who, with a fine impartiality, asked for ‘‘ any one of Ivanhoe’s 
hooks, no matter which.” This was almost equalled, however, 
by ademand for ‘‘any book by the Duchess or George Eliot 
except ‘Jane Eyre.’” 


PRIMAL MEASURING UNITS. 


In Notes and Queries in the JourNaL of September 19, 1895, 
T. J. Thorpe in his remarks on the Metric System says that 
the obstacle to adopting a new system ‘‘is not in the ability of 
our wise men to make the necessary nomenclature, nor to find 
suitable primal measuring units upon which to build.” 

To my mind the difficulty lies entirely in the finding of 
‘* primal measuring units.” Surely after a primal unit has been 
selected and accepted, it would be an easy matter to find a no- 
menclature. I should like to see this subject still further dis- 
cussed. Is the primal unit of the Metric System correctly com- 
puted? Is the meter the one-ten- thousandths part of quadrant 
of the meridian of Paris? H. H. S. 


BOOK TABLE. 


Exrecrriciry FoR Everysopy: Irs Nature 
Uses Exptarnep. By Philip Atkinson. With 100 illustra- 
tions. New York: The Century Company. 12mo. 240 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

The object of Mr. Atkinson’s book is to meet the public 
demand for information in regard to the nature and uses of 
electricity, and the various kinds of apparatus by which it is 
generated and employed. The author has kept constantly in 
mind the difficulty of his subject, and has striven to divest his 
book of the confusing technicalities of the science. There is 
no sacrifice of strict scientific accuracy, but as little detail as 
possible has been included. 

The name of the book is honest. It is a treatment of elec- 
tricity for everybody by a man who has written technically for 
experts and specialists; but, like other masters, he knows the 
ordinary man and student must read and study that which is 
clear, direct, divested of unusual phrases, so far as possible. 
Sverybody uses electricity in some form in the cities and large 
towns. Children are familiar with its applications, and yet 
few have any appreciation of its nature or methods of activity. 
It has opened an entirely new world. The phrases and activ- 
ities are so unlike any others with which we are familiar that it 
is almost as mysterious as the ‘‘ land immortal,” in which men 
believe and by which they are ‘‘ illuminated and transported ” 
without knowing aught of the why and wherefore. 

So long as ignorance of electricity was universal, it was all 
very well; but now that a generation of high school boys and 
girls have an intelligent appreciation of the force and its 
activities, all must acquaint themselves therewith. This is the 
book that everybody can appreciate and profit by. 


Pony Tracks. By Frederick Remington. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 269 pp. 

We have come to expect so much from the books illustrated 
by Remington that it is hardly fair to find fault with a book as 
good as this last one. His English style, maybe, lacks the 
polish to which Mr. Richard Harding Davis and Poultney 
Bigelow have accustomed us; but so long as the story is worth 
listening to, and is told straight to the point, no one will care to 
complain. And there can be no question about these stories, in 
which Mr. Remington tells of his experiences scouting with 
Cheyennes, riding with Mexican vaqueros and Texas cow punch- 
ers, or canoeing with a mere hired guide. Every one of them is 
a good story, very well told. As for the illustrations, Mr. Rem- 
ington would have to try very hard, nowadays, in order to make 
a sketch that would not be strong, with every detail full of life 
and meaning. And yet half the pictures in this volume are 
somewhat disappointing. The original sketches have been 
‘*processed,” and the process seems to have persisted in 
destroying just the details which make Remington’s best work 
so satisfactory. The most striking features have become only 
a blurry likeness to any half score Mexicans whom one sees at 
any station along the railway. Here are horses which might 
be forgiven in a photograph, but whose lack of individuality 
san never be attributed to Frederick Remington. They are 
not even stupid; for Remington can make a horse look,—oh, 
so stupid! But there are abundant good drawings left, after 
all the fault is found, and they embellish a book which every 
one who has learned to know the fascination of the Southwest, 
with its risky, dirty, free, honest life, will want to own and 
read over again during the coming fireside evenings lounging in 
Eastern armchairs. 

PsycnoLogy ix Epucation. Text-book. By 
Rurie N. Roark. New York: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 312 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This book deals directly, simply, and pedagogically with 
psychology in education, as distinct from all other phases 
of that subject. It is a school book; but is no less valuable 
for the teacher’s study or for the general student. It is more 
distinctively a pedagogy than a psychology, in the proper use 
of these terms. It is probable that psychologies written for the 
schoolroom hereafter will partake more of the pedagogical 
character than in times past. 

This author has very clever ideas of the relation of psy- 
chology to education, and is widely read in both psychology 
and education; but this book indicates clearly that he is more 
distinctively an educationalist than a psychologist; that he goes 
to his psychology for helpfulness in education, which is an 
admirable frame of mind for one who is writing for teachers. 

The classification of mutual phenomena, pages 16-20, is the 
choicest and most satisfactory that we remember to have seen. 
The book is admirably made, printer and publisher having done 
all in their power to set forth the author’s ideas and plans in an 
effective manner. 

MAsterpirces OF British Lirerarure. Boston: 
Hloughton, Miffin, & Co. Cloth. 480 pp. Price, $1.50. 
This book is itself a masterpiece, and as we use the term it 

is the highest praise we could give the book. The publishers 

have done a great service to teachers and schools in presenting 
in attractive form graphic brief biographical sketches of sixteen 

British masters and extended samples of the masterpieces of 

Ruskin, Macaulay, Bonn, Tennyson, Dickens, Wordsworth, 

Burns, Lamb, Coleridge, Byron, Cowper, Gray, Goldsmith, 

Milton, and Bacon. Among these gems are “* The King of the 

Golden River,” Horatius,”’ and His Friends,” Enoch 

Arden,” “Charge of the Light Brigade,” ‘** Seven Poor Travel- 

ers,” ‘* We Are Seven,” sixteen of Wordworth’s rare writings, 

** The Cotter’s Saturday Night.” eighteen of Burns’ treasures, 

four of the essays of Elia, ‘* The Rime of the Ancient Mari- 

ner,” ** The Prisoner of Chillon,” ‘John Gilpin,” “ Elegy,” 

The Deserted Village,” The Coverley Household,” L’Alle- 

gro,” “ [Il Penseroso,” and forty other ideal bits of British litera- 

ture. The wonder is that it is possible to get so much into 500 

pages. ‘There are beautiful half-tone portraits of each author. 

There is nothing in literature so thoroughly indispensable for 

every upper grammar and high school grade as this. One has 

but to see it to buy it. ; 


Dramarists. Readings therefrom. 
By Catherine Mary Reignolds-Winslow [Mrs. Erving Wins- 
low]. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 2 vols. 690 pp. 

Interest in early English of all classes is enjoying a healthy 
revival: in no direction is this more noticeable than in the case 
of the dramatists. It is generally conceded that more can be 
learned of the people in the study of writers who were brilliant 
without being masters than in the study of the masters, who 
usually write for all times and conditions of men; for instance. 
Whittier, as a master, gives the world ‘‘*Snow-Bound” and 
‘* Tent on the Beach,” which present New England winter life 
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and summer life as they have been for generations, and will be 
for generations to come; while Howells’ ‘‘ Rise of Silas Lap- 
ham” is a somewhat brilliant picture of a character which existed 
but fora day in Boston society. To the student of history, how- 
ever, Howells represents a character in a stage of development. 
Students, therefore, welcome such a study as this by Mrs. 
Winslow, who reproduces all that approached brilliancy of 
dramatists who were not masters. The work, reasonably 
exhaustive, is thoroughly enjoyable. 


Tue Rev. Joun Henry. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. Cloth (33x 6}). 188 pp. 
This is a singular story. It is well written and interesting. 

Paul Weston taught a genuinely old-fashioned rural school. 

The portrayal is admirable, and the ‘ Litthe Red Schoolhouse ” 

is graphically set forth. It has rarely been done so well 

in literature. Weston was a great success from the first. 

No one had ever done so well in that district. John Henry 

was one of the boys, and son of the parson. He was in 

love with the new master, but remarked that he did not open 
the school with prayer. This was enough. The parson saw 
the deacon, who was one of the trustees, and the young man 
had to go. The story is so well told that the sympathies of an 
earnest Christian would be involuntarily with the master. 
Years after little John Henry became the famous young pastor 
of one of the leading churches of New York city. In trying to 
have the church move out along lines of Christian work, he 
was antagonized by the fashionable women and wealthy men of 
the church. He rebelled at heart, and the picture of the weak- 
nesses of the church of wealth and fashion is so vivid that one 
wonders that the world has stood such nonsense so long; and 
this, together with Weston’s experience, is a severe test of 

Christian loyalty. Henry is greatly shaken in faith, and goes 

to a Rev. Mr. Strokes, the great socio-religious success of the 

city, the man who strokes everybody the right way, for advice. 

His heartless way of looking at things is the last straw, and Rev. 

John Henry goes forth resolved no longer to be a hypocrite. 

As he walks homeward he meets Paul Weston, the anti- 

religious schoolmaster of his boyhood, and the sight of him 

gives him great courage; but, to his surprise, Weston, born in 
an irreligious home, has seen the good in the church and the 
power of Christianity, and has a severe faith, which calls Mr. 

Henry back to reason and to faith, and the wonder is that he 

ever doubted. It is a book of surprises, as this outline will 


By Percival R. Benson. 


indicate. 
History or Our Country.—A_ Text book for 
Schools. By Oscar H. Cooper, LL.D., Harry F. Estill, and 


Leonard Lammon. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 500 pp. 

These authors are Southern men and Texans; one of themis 
superintendent of schools at Galveston and an ex-state superin- 
tendent; one, of the state normal school; the other is superin- 
tendent at Sherman. 

The South has long been rebellious over the Northern color- 
ing of the histories, and a book by their own men could but 
yive great local satisfaction. It will be examined with much 
interest by Northern men. We have looked with some solici- 
tude upon those chapters which deal with the fugitive slave 
agitation. There can be no question that the North has pre- 
sented its view with definiteness and no little satisfaction for 
many years, and it would be only fair if the pendulum did 
swing the other way. . 

Until the happening of some great national event, which 
causes the slavery question to be forgotten, is it possible that 
the North and South shall view this question from the same 
standpoint? I have been accustomed to ask teachers in large 
assemblies to state the causes of the war, and in any gathering 
it is perfectly easy to detect the line of demarkation between 
Southern and Northern sympathizers. The former always 
state, as leading causes, the crankiness, bigotry, unreasonable- 
ness, fanaticism of Northern radicals; while the latter state the 
regulation facts regarding congressional action and court 
decision. 

While the book will satisfy the South, it ought not to dis- 
turb the North. Of course, there will be a good deal of shiver- 
ing to read in a text-book: ‘John Brown was a half-crazy 
fanatic, who conceived the notion that it was his special mis- 
sion to overthrow slavery. Recognizing no law but his own 
conception of right. he had figured as a bloody fanatic in the 
Kansas struggle. His large family of sons were very like their 
father.” 

But, aside from this, which is not so very far from the truth, 
the authors deal justly with Northern men,— Garrison, Wendell 
Phillips, Elijah Lovejoy, and others. The comments upon 
Southern leaders are not offensive. ‘The work devotes much 
more space to the civil war than do other school histories, and 
very much more to the slavery agitation. The references to 
the treatment of Union soldiers in Southern prisons, while 
guarded, are honest. 

While not claiming to have read every word the book con- 
tains, we have tried to look at those sections in which there 
would be a temptation to be unjust to history from a Northern 
standpoint, and we confess to great pleasure that these men, 
whom we have known as scholars and educators, have dealt 


with this most delicate topic under most delicate conditions 
with great wisdom, in a good spirit, and with eminent success. 


By J. Edward Taylor, 


THEORETICAL MECHANICS. 
M. A., B.S. Lond. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
Cloth. 239 pp. Price, 80 cents. 

This is a thoroughly scientific treatise, intended as an intro- 
duction to the study of that branch of theoretical mechanics 
dealing mainly with solids. The subjects of ‘ motion,” 
forces,” ** properties of matter,” ‘‘ work,” and machines,” 
or ‘*the mechanical powers,” are theoretically and practically 
treated in an elaborate manner. The author is head master of 
the central higher grade and science schools of Sheffield. The 
English master seems to deal with his subject in a more specific 
manner, that is, from the standpoint of a specialist; in a more 
general way the American teacher handles his theme. In this 
book every topic is illustrated by some carefully constructed dia- 
grams, and wrought out in demonstration and algebraic for- 
mule. At the end of each chapter are examples worked out, 
as a supplement to previous explanations, and also a collection 
of questions and examples to be solved by the pupil. 

The syllabus of the science and art departments examinations 
contains the following statement: ‘* Every student should bring 
to the examination a pair of compasses, a scale of equal parts, and 
a protractor. The examination in this subject lasts three hours.” 
A rather startling announcement the average American student 
would consider this. It may suggest the thorough and complete 
manner in which the subject of mechanics is treated in this 
elementary science manual. 


Der PRAKriscHE DeutscHE. 
New York: William R. Jenkins. 
Price, $1.00. 

** Der Praktische Deutsche ”’ is arranged after the plan of 
Paul Bercey’s ‘*‘ Le Frangais Pratique,” but it is by no means a 
mere translation of that book. The original plan has been pre- 
served, but the exercises have been reconstructed and fitted to 
the particular needs of the student of German. The aim has 
been to provide the inaterial necessary to enable the learner to 
converse with Germans in their own language, and to arrange 
it in such an order that the study will be pleasurable as well as 
profitable. Roman type is used throughout, excepting with the 
first two lessons. A vocabulary is at the end of the volume. 
The advantages of using the English type are clear and manifest. 
The type is already familiar to the beginner, it is much clearer 
and better for the eyes than the German type. As a guide for 
the teaching of the spoken language both the plan and the con- 
tents of the book are excellent. In the use of this book Ameri- 
can students will not find German so foreign from their own 
language. 


By U. Jos. Beiley. 
12mo. Cloth. 251 pages. 


Tue Growru or tHE American Nation. By Harry 
Pratt Judson. Meadville, Penn., and New York: Flood & 
Vincent. Chautauqua Reading Circle Literature. 359 pp. 
Price, $1. 

Professor Judson of the University of Chicago is unquestion- 
ably one of the ablest of the men who are now in their prime as 
students and teachers of American history. In his own field, 
covering the period which begins when the British-American 
colonists, having abandoned their European ties, set up to rule 
themselves, and ends with the fratricidal struggle which estab- 
lished the United States as a single nation, with a single 
strength and single future, Professor Judson holds his own, 
although this is the favorite field with our ablest historical 
students. It is the story of this period, from the opening to 
the middle of this nineteenth century, which he relates in this 
new volume from the Chautauqua-Century Press. It is need- 
less to suggest that the story has been well told. 


InpuctivE Psycnotocy. By E. A. Kirkpatrick. 

Cloth. 208 pp. New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick is a believer in concrete psychology, think- 
ing it even more necessary to study the mind objectively than 
to so study animals or plants. He takes the modern posi- 
tion in all these matters, but he is wholly unjust to the non- 
physiological psychologist when he says that abstract psycholo- 
gists deal with “thoroughly dried specimens of mental phe- 
nomena,’ and what the student gets from the study is ‘ useless 
and worse than useless.” It is strange that philosophers will 
not learn from the hard-headed business man of the world that 
it is poor policy when you wanta man to believe in you to begin 
by showing him that every other man is a fraud. You instine- 
tively pay a premium upon his asking why he should not take 
you for a fraud also. It is correspondingly weak for an advo- 
cate of the new psychology to preface his claims to a following 
by asserting that the students of past ages have been imposed 
upon. 

Psychology is largely a science of faith. It will never be 
possible to study it as animals and plants are studied. All that 
is tangible and universal at the same time is so slight in quantity 
in comparison with that which is intangible and variable, that 
most that is predicted of the mind’s action in general must be 
based on the opinions and judgments of experts, who alone can 


do any of the work that is vital in laboratory practice or special 
observation. What the modern psychologist needs is the same 
student faith that has been accorded the old psychology, and 
then whatever of truth is in the new must be and will be ac- 
cepted by all scholars. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick has given the schools a delightfully clear and 
definite study of school phases of psychology. He is himself a 
good student and a good teacher, and brings to book-making the 
ardor of the classroom. The weak feature is his attitude 
toward men infinitely grander in intellectual power and psy- 
chological wisdom, as indicated by his treatment of the products 
of such minds. 


EssEnTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY. The Continents. By 
Gilman C. Fisher. Tenth revised edition. Boards. 74 pp. 
Boston: New England Publishing Company. 

For ten years this work has had an honored place among 
school books, and in an improved form it enters upon a new 
life. Itisawork of genuine merit, which was early appreci- 
ated ‘by the most successful and progressive teachers, and its 
influence upon other books and upon the teaching of a multitude 
of instructors is apparent. 


Every number of Mr. Thomas B. Mosher's little 
five-cent Bibelot (Portland, Maine. Monthly. 50cents a year) 
increases the indebtedness of all lovers of literature. Each 
last number is only an illustration of what he is giving, the 
choicest bits culled from some forgotten corner, where only the 
eager few have time to delve. Now it is one of Mr. John 
Addington Symonds’ most delightful essays, culled out from its 
magazine home, now it is a few of the most lovely of Thomson’s 
lyrics. 


Henry Ho tt & Co, issue “ Selections from Cardinal 


Newman,” with introduction and abundant notes by Lewis E.- 


Gates of Harvard (cloth, 90 cents; paper, 50 cents). There is 
no question but that Mr. Newman wrote classic English upon 
themes of general interest, and that many pupils will prefer this 
to many of the better known British authors. 


Tue Woonratt Company. New issue in 
attractive form ‘*The Youth's Classical Dictionary.”” by Ed- 
ward S. Ellis. Cloth, 50 cents. This is a gem that may be 
carried in the pocket upon occasion, and give all that one ordi- 
narily cares to know by way of definition of any classical term. 


In their English Classies Series, Maynard & Mer- 
rill issue De Foe’s “ Plague in London,” with introduction and 
copious notes. The Maynards have a habit of presenting 
these English classics in a delightful style, typographically and 
in binding. Cloth, 24 cents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE ACADEMIC FRENCH CouRSE. By Antoine Muzzarelli. Price, 
&1,00.—CONTES ET LEGENDFS. Ry H. A. Grnber. Price. 50 cents.— 
NATURAL Music Primer. By Frederic H. Riplevand Thomas Tapper. 
Price. 30 cents. NATURAL Mvsic READER, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 
New York: American Book company. 

MENTICULTURE: OR, THE A, B.C. oF TruE Livine. By Horace 
Fletcher, Price, $1.00. CHILD'S GARDEN OF Sone. By W illiam 
L. Tomlins. TWustrated. Price, $2.00 ——BFATRICE OF Rayou TRCHE, 
Bv Alice I. Jones. Price, $1.25.——THF JOURNAT OF COUNTFSS FRAN- 
COTSE KRASINSKA. Translated from the Polish, by Kasimir Dziekonska. 
Price, $1.25. Chieago: A.C. Clurge & Co, 

CHILDNEN’S STORIFS IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Henrietta 
Christian Wricht. Price, $1.25. New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 

PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN ENGLISH. By Huber Gray Bueliler. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. . 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES AT THE END OF THE 
Frrst Century. By George S. Boutwell. Price, $3.50. Boston: D.C. 

LEApERS AmMonG Women. By Sarah Knowles Bolton. 
Price, $1.50. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. . i 
COLONIAL DAMFS AND Goon Wives. Ry Alice Morse Earle. Price, 
$1.50. LITTLE Miss GA By Helen Dawes Brown. Price, 
oston: Hourhton, Mifflin. & Co. 
ane CAMPAIGNS OF GRANT AND LEE. By Samuel W. 
Chicago: Star Publishing Company. 
Edited by Bliss Perry —— ORGANIC CHEMIS- 
TRY. Rv R. Lloyd Whiteley. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
FLEMENTS OF PLANT ANATOMY. By Emily L. Gregory. Boston: 
Co. 
“Sew vo Srupy STRANGERS. By Nelson Sizer. New York: Fowler 

Wells Company. 

LFAFLET: No. 21,—The Stamp Act. Price, 10 
. New York: A. Lovell & Co. f ; 

Goop SumMER. By Mary P. Wells Smith. Price, $1.25—— 

THROUGH FORFST AND PLAIN. By Ashmore Russan and Frederick 

Royle. Price, $1.50. Jort: A Boy OF GALILEE. By Annie Fellows 

Johnston. Price, $1.50. DoRoTHY AND ANTON. Bv A. G. Plympton, 

Priee. $1.00. Goostir.——By M. Carrie Hyde. Price, 50 cents. Bos- 

on: Roberts Brothers. 

. Woop CARVING. By Gustav Larsson. New York: E. L. Kelloge 


& Co. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Wood- 
iawn Avenue. Chicayo, IIL. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 
OF FRANCE. 


From “The School System of France,” by Ernest 
Richard, New York.] 

France, the nation, dedicated to France, the 
people, the true cornerstone of national pros- 
perity, liberal education, by the law of 1881, 
which established gratuitous instruction. When, 
the succeeding year, education was removed 
from the shrines of ecclesiastical domination 
and established upon civil jurisdiction, and 
made compulsory thereby, a firm foundation 
was assured. Within the past decade of years 
the reorganization of the primary education of 
France has resulted in a system notable for its 
comprehensive scope, specific adaptation to the 
public weal, and definite trend. The term 
‘‘primary schools” compasses the extent of 
education, without which the child is consid- 
ered ineligible to the worthy estate of citizen- 
ship. For at least seven years of his life,— 
six to thirteen years,—the child, unless under 
private instruction, must be the educational 
protégé of the state, for whose benefits he is 
trained throughout his school life by defined 
courses of moral, phvsical, and intellectual 
education. The courses differ so little from 
those governing the American child that they 
need not be noted, with the exception of the 
subjects of civics, geometry, horticulture, and 
agriculture, which are introduced into the last 
two years of the elementary primary schools, 
when the age of the pupil is from eleven to 
thirteen or fourteen years. 

The first school may receive the child liter- 
ally from his mother’s arms. This school is 
designated école maternelle (mother’s school), 
and combines the care of the day nursery with 
the instructive kindergarten. At this school 
the little one may spend his boyhood from 
seven o’clock in the morning until six or seven 
in the evening, from two years old until he 
enters the école enfantine, or classe enfantine, 
at six. Before leaving the mother school, his 
instruction has probably advanced to the three 
R’s, and thence he advances through the suc- 
cessive grades of two years each,—‘‘ section 
enfantine,” cours élémentaire, cours milieu, 
and cours supérieur. During the cours supe- 
rieur the boy pupil may ‘‘play soldier” in 
right earnest, so far as military tactics without 
arms will admit. 

The required years of tuition having been 
completed, provision for a more extended edu- 
cation is offered by two ways: Courses of one 
and two years, cours complémentaires, may be 
continued at the lower primary schools; or a 
broader field is offered by higher schools, écoles 
primaires supérieures (see chart), whose diplo- 
mas signify three years’ extension of elemen- 
tary requirements, with special reference to 
their practical application and the introduction 
of modern languages. Three kinds of special 
higher primary schools, also, are open to the 
graduates of the elementary primary schools,— 
higher preparatory industrial schools, écoles 
supérieures préparatoires a l'industrie, higher 
preparatory courses. Latin is begun during the 
first preparatory year, and is made a require- 
ment for entrance into any higher grade. The 
course until the first grade is continuous. The 
first grade offers two years’ courses, optional to 
the pupil to follow his bent whether in studies 
grouped under premiére rhétorique or under 
premiere philosophique. 

A recent modification of the courses of the 
lycée permits the substitution of realistic 
studies and courses of modern languages for 
the classical. This department of the lycée 
was found, however, not to fulfill entirely the 
educational requirements of France. The 
lycée makes provision for the gap between its 
own institution and that of the primary schools, 
by its ensetgnement secondaire moderne. Cor- 
responding to this are the commercial colleges, 
colléges communeaux, which unite in a course 
more or less supérieure, to train professors and 
principals of normal schools and of higher pri- 
mary schools. Two of the primary normal 
schools are allotted by law to each dépa: tment, 
one for men and one for women students. The 
teachers of mother schools are trained in 
special schools annexed to the normal schools, 
and the principals of mother schools likewise in 
the higher normal schools. Seven grades of 
licenses to teach are awarded, according to the 
results of examination tests. 

The secondary schools are distinguished from 
the primary schools by the classical courses 
which they offer, and by a fee for tuition. The 
universal educational reform of the present is 
not unfelt in France, and the secondary schools 
are considering its significance. . The designa- 
nation, dycée, is at once recognized by students 
of education. This name is given to standard 
classical schools of France. Pupils may be ad- 
mitted to the /ycée at eight years of age to enter 
upon a preparatory study for the advanced ex- 
tended features of the classical and the modern 
course of the /ycée. Incorporated with the sec- 
ondary, as with the primary school system, are 
the normal schools for the specific training of 
teachers. 

France has long maintained her prestige for 
her technical schools. Even to summarize 
these would require a paper devoted to them 
alone. A feature of her school system for 
which France deserves high esteem is the pe- 
cuniary aid which she extends to promising 
students. Pupils in the primary schools are 
enabled to extend their study, and a scholar- 
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ship is awarded by competitive examination for 
study abroad. ‘Teachers are sent by the state 
to attend conventions abroad. At the age of 
fifty-tive, or after thirty-five years’ service, a 
teacher may retire with the assurance of pro- 
vision for declining years by the pension 
awarded by the state commercial schovls; éc. 
sup. prép. are commerce and apprentice 
schools, écoles manuelles d’appentissage. The 
average age of the graduate from the higher 
primary school is sixteen or seventeen years, 
and eighteen years limits permission to attend 
them. There are schools for expert training. 
however, in all departments of arts and sciences 
which belong to the department of primary 
instruction. Entrance at these schools depends 
upon the result of examination and the age of 
attendance. The primary department of in- 
struction is consummated in its normal schools. 
In this department France leads the educa- 
tional movement for the higher specific train- 
ing of teachers, although America is not far 
distanced in the teacher’s colleges and peda- 
gogical schools affiliated with her universities. 
The normal primary schools of France are of 
two distinct denominations (écoles normales, 
primatres), to train teachers for elementary 
schools, and écoles normales. 


ABOUT FOREIGN SCHOOLS. 

Germany sends more of her children to 
school than any other nation. Parents are re- 
quired to send to school every boy or girl be- 
tween the ages of six and fourteen. A peculi- 
arity of the system is that the parent, on 
sending his son to primary school, must decide 
whether he is to go through the classical, scien- 
tific, or business. high school. There are ten 
times as many men as women teaching school 
in Germany. 

In France public schools are provided for 
babies two years old. In this republic, as in 
Germany, school begins daily at 8 o’clock, and 
lets out about 1. The pupils returnin the after- 


noon, and are taught singing, sewing, drawing, 
etc. The school year begins in October, and 
lasts until September, there being one month 
of summer vacation. 

The rules governing school children in Russia 
are applied not only when they are at school, 
but when on the street or even at home. It is 
a serious violation of the law for a child to ap- 
pear on the street without all his buttons 
buttoned. Schoolboys must salute teachers 
and officials of the state with a polite bow, at 
the same time removing their hats. 

Switzerland has many strange customs regard- 
ing public schools. Great care is taken in that 
country to teach the laws of health and cleanli- 
ness. In some places bathrooms are built in 
connection with the schools, and in these pupils 
are taught the chemical effects of soap and 
water. Some cities have introduced instruction 
in swimming, skating, and open-air games as 
parts of the school courses. In many places 
the government furnishes varm dinners and 
clothes to poor school children. Oftentimes, 
when they come from long distances in the rain, 
dry garments are kept in the schools, in order 
that they may have a change. 

It is said that illiteracy is almost unknown in 
Sweden. All children are expected to be in 
school between the ages of seven and fourteen, 
which rule is strictly enforced after the ninth 
year. Women in that country are allowed to 
belong to the school boards. Swedish boys and 
girls have to attend school only thirty-six weeks 
in each year, leaving almost four months of 
holiday. School is held every day in the week, 
but Saturday is reserved for manual training. 
An original manual training system now gain- 
ing headway in the Swedish schools promises 
to become ‘popular in many progressive coun- 
tries. This is known as ‘‘Slojd,” which is a 
combination of manual training and Delsarte. 
It is for the most part modeling in wood, sew- 
ing, and doing other practical work, the posi- 
tions of the body assumed while thus employed 
uniting in a-measure with gymnastics. Girls 
are taught knitting, sewing, darning, pattern 


movements of which work are so arranged as 
to develop certain necessary muscles. 

The excellent public school system of far-off 
Japan to a great extent tells the tale of the 
rycent rapid rise of tat nation to a high plane 
of enlightenment. The pupils of this empire 
are taught according to the combined principles 
of the French and American systems, with some 
original additions. In the higher schools girls 
are taught such subjects as ‘‘ mode of preserv- 
ing flowers, mode of burning incense, mode of 
folding papers, sitting etiquette, etiquette in tea 
party, standing etiquette,” all included under 
the study of ‘‘etiquette,” and, in addition, 
under the heading ‘‘ household management,” 
they get ‘‘ hygienic training of children, nurs- 
ing of patients, attention to furniture, garments, 
washing, hair dressing, income and expenditure, 
and employing servants.” Where is there to 
be found abetter course for ‘‘ the new woman” ? 

John Bull has only given his children free 
schooling within the past twenty-five years. As 
a whole, the English public school system is 
now much like ourown. Corporal punishment, 
however, is very generally employed. As for 
vacations, the young Britisher, like the German 
youngster, gets only his week at Christmas, 
Easter, and Whitsuntide, and three weeks only 
in summer, commencing with the first Monday 
in August. In London school opens at 9 o'clock, 
adjourns for lunch at noon, and holds another 
session in the afternoon from 2 until 4.30 
o'clock. And woe to the English boy who 
plays truant. If, after a certain number of 
warnings, he fails to make a satisfactory record 
of attendance at school, he is arrested by an 
officer and brought before a magistrate, who 
sentences him to imprisonment in the ‘‘ truant 
school.” The average length of his confine- 
ment is ninety-five days. 


Tue price of Mr. William Hamilton Gibson’s 
‘**Our Edible Toadstools and Mushrooms,” to 
be published this week, will be $'7.50, retail, 
instead of $6.50, as has been announced. 


drawing, and cutting and dressmaking, all the 


Harper & Broruers. 


Oct. 31, 1895. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Not a Patent Medicine. 


Nervous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous Dyspepsia. 
Mental 


Failure. 
Freligh’s 
Tonic 


will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 
Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 
Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fultouw Si, New York City. 


Formula on Every Pottle. 


Depression. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Oct. 31, Nov. 1-2: Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction, Providence. 

Nov. 1-2: New Hampshire State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Concord. 

Nov. 2: International Kindergarten Union, 
Boston. 

Nov. 9: Bristol County Teachers’ Association, 
Taunton, Mass. 

Nov. 8.—Worcester County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Nov. 15: New England Association of School 
Superintendents, Boston. 

Nov. 16: New England Conference of Educa- 
tional Workers, Boston. 

Nov. 29-30: Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Cambridge. 

Nov. 29-30: Massachusetts State Teachers’ 
Association, Worcester. 

Nov. 29-30: Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, 
Ann Arbor. 

Nov. 29-30: Central Kansas Association, 
Hutchinson. 

Nov. 29-30: Southwestern Kansas Association, 
Arkansas City. 

Nov. 29-30: Northwestern Kansas Association, 


Hill City. 

Nov. 28-30: North Central Kansas Association, 
Beloit. 

Nov. 29-30: Northwestern Ohio Teachers’ 


Association, Tiffin, O. 

Dec. 5-7: Vermont State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Dec. 26-28: Indiana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis (State House). 

Dec. 31-Jan. 1-2: Southern Educational Asso- 
ciation, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

Dee. 31-Jan. 1-2: Western Arkansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Hot Springs, Ark. 

Dec. 25-27: Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Topeka, Kan. 

Dec. 25-29: Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Springfield, Ill. 

Dee. 26-28: Wisconsin State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dec. 26-28: North Central Missouri Teachers’ 
Association, Salisbury, Mo. 

Dec. 26-28: Southwest Missouri 
Association, Carthage, Mo. 

Dec. 26-28: Northeast Missouri Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Mexico, Mo. 

Dec. 26-27 : Southeast Missouri Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 


(For additional Ed. Intelligence see Page 302.) 
CANADA. 

There is no indication that Manitoba will 
yield to political pressure from Ottawa to give 
back to the Catholics their separate state-sup- 
ported schools. There is evidence that the 
Ottawa government is loth to interfere in the 
conflict. At the banquet given to the newly 


Teachers’ 


Teachers Wanted! wood. 


6034 
wn Ave., Chicago, 4,000 positions filled, 


FOR SALE, 
STEREOPTICON—a fine instrument, with full equip- 


ment. Address 
Mrs. F. T. MCFADDEN, 
15-4t Station B, Cincinnati, O. 


HELP WANTED. 


FRENCH A GOOD PERMANENT POSITION 
bd for a bright, intelligent young man, 
thoroughly acquainted with French books and literature 
in general, and able to speak and write French fluently. 
An American preferred, but if Frenchman, must have a 
good knowledge of the English language, and able to 
Speak and write it fluently. State present occupation. 

ersons with good references only need apply. Address 
W. J. M., P. 0. Box 656, New York city. 


appointed lieutenant-governor last week, at To-! 
ronto, this subject was carefully avoided, on the 
principle that only time can square the cirgle. 
Ihe majority of the people seem determined to 
fight the state support of sectarian schools and 
to maintain an unsectarian public school system 
supported by public taxation. The majority in 
this case is historic, prophetic, and scientific. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Miss Catherine Felton was awarded the gold 
medal by the University of California. 

_ A committee of the Humboldt county associa- 
tion, composed of L. K. Grimm, J. N. Davies, 
C. L. Edgerton, and F. L. Manasse made a 
skillful report upon the Committee of Ten, in 
which they say that language, reading, writing, 
grammar, number work, arithmetic, history, 
literature, and natural science should be taught 
in each of the elementary grades, though they 
would teach little of history and natural science. 
They have portioned the time as follows :-— 


Year. Language. Mathematics. History. Nat. Sci 
First— 75 per ct, the other three. 25 per 
Second— 70 20 per ct. the other two, 10 p.c. 
Third— 6 5 perct, 10 per ct. 
Ninth— 15 * 
Tenth— 15 * 30. « 


COLORADO. 


Darango is one of the wide awake and sen- 
sible towns of the country, choosing an expert 
as superintendent, calling into service Mr. J. A. 
Hancock, one of the Clark University students 
who had made a brilliant record in that institu- 
tion. Every document that he issues shows the 
power of the man. 


ILLINOIS. 


The Illinois State Teachers’ Association will 
convene at Springfield Wednesday evening, 
December 25, the president, William Jenkins of 
Dixon, giving an address on that evening. 

Thursday morning ‘‘ Correlation of Studies ” 
will be discussed by Superintendent Gilbert of 
St. Paul, followed by President Coulter of Lake 
Forest University, Miss Anna Bryan of Armour 
Institute, David Felmley of Normal, and John 
Tear of Chicago. ‘* Manual Training in Our 
Schools’ will be presented by Dr. W. P. 
Powell, superintendent of schools, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and discussed by Superintendent 
Frank Hall of Muskegan and Superintendent 
Freeman of Aurora. Professor Moulton of 
Chicago University will deliver a lecture on 
Thursday evening. 

Friday morning Colonel Francis Parker of 
Cook county normal school will sum up the 
practical results from child study. He will be 
aided by Elizabeth Harrison of Chicago, Dr. 
Krohn of Champaign, and others. Dr. Edward 
Shaw of University of New York will lecture 
on Friday evening. 

Section meetingg will be held on Thursday 
and Friday afternoons. Good programmes for 
these meetings have been prepared. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


The meeting of the Eastern Ohio-West Vir- 
ginia Round Table will be held in Steubenville, 
Ohio, October 31 and November 1 and 2. It is 
the intention to have an inspiring and helpful pro- 
gramme. Among some of the topics proposed 
are the following: ‘‘ Individualism in Mass 
Education,” discussed as a working hypothe- 
sis. ‘‘How Can we Arrange Our Course of 
Study to Best Utilize the Individuality of the 
Teacher to that of the Child?” ‘ Relations of 
Class Recitations to Individualism —In What 
Respect Develop It?” ‘Do Children Learn 
More from Their Fellow Pupils or from Their 
Teacher ?” ‘*What is Teaching ?” ‘‘ How Shall 
We Have a Teacher in Every Schoolroom ?” 
«To What Extent Can Departmental Teaching 
be Employed Below the High School?”’ Under 
the topic of ‘“ Child Study” the following will 
be discussed: “The Aim of Child Study—Its 
Methods ”; ‘* The Physical Side of the Child” ; 
Moral Side”; The Intellectual”; and 
such other topics as may come before the 
association. 

Lindsley Institute of Wheeling, under Prin- 
cipal John M. Birch, is starting very success- 
fully for the year. Military tactics, under a 
teacher detailed by the United States govern- 
ment, is a prominent feature in the course of 
study. 

Mannington public schools will open Novem- 
ber 1 in their new building, which is about com- 
pleted, and will be a credit to the town. 
Bethany College, under President McDermaid, 
is starting with a good attendance. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The forty-second annual meeting of the New 
Hampshire State Teachers’ Association will be 
held Friday and Saturday, November 1 and 2, 
at Phenix hall, Concord. Programme: 
Friday morning, 10.30. Religious exercises, con- 
ducted by Rev. H. P. Dewey, Concord. Address of 
welcome, Hon. P. B. Cogswell, of the Concord school 
board. Preliminary business. 

11.00. “Educational Values,” George I. Aldrich, 
superintendent of schools, Newton, Mass. 

Afternoon, 2.00. ‘* The Difference in Discipline be- 
tween High and Elementary Schools,” T. W. Harris, 
superintendent of schools, Keene. “ Making a Pro- 


75th Thousand, 


f THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


- + OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE .. . 


+ 
Prices to be Advanced 


NEARLY ONE-THIRD 


Jan. 1, 1896. 


301,865 Vocabulary Terms, 
47,468 Entries in the Appendix, 
5,000 Illustrations, 


English language.” 
Yale University, Prof E. J. Phel 


Cambridge University, England, Prof. J. 
is admirable, 


unchanged.” 
The New York Heraid, says: 
“The Standard Dictionary is a trium 
every point of view. It is the most ations 


much-advertised Century.” 
The Daily Post, Liverpool, Eng., says: 


Michigan.” 
The Journal of Education, Boston, says: 


who write must praise it evermore.” 


IN ONE VOLUME: 


Half Russia 2. 
fell Russia With Deni- $12.90 
ull Morocco son’s Index 


‘*It should be the Pride of Literary America, 
as it is the Admiration of Literary England." 


$960,000 Expended in its Production, 


Oxford University, England, Prof. A. H. Sa 
niversity, id, - A. H. Sayce, the eminent philologist, says: 
The Standard Dictionary is certain to supersede aN’ other "dicseameies of the 


Ex-minister to Great Britain, says: 
or general and practical purposes it is the best American dictionary now available.” 


deserves to become famous on both sides of the Atlantic.” 
Harvard University, Prof. A. Preston Peabody, says: 
Will prove invaluable, and will last while the English language remains essentially 


h in the art of publication. 
actory and most complete dictionary yet printed.’* 


The Saturday Review, London, Eng., says: 


“In substantial merit we think the Standard Dictionary decidedly preferable to the 
“It is a monument to American industry no less than the Great White City by Lake 
thoroughness, completeness, accuracy, t h ty) dill 

challenges criticism and edmiration.” the worid ite oll 


PRICES NOW: 


On Jan. 1, 1896, prices will be advanced nearly one-third. Subscribe NOW. 


—St. James's Budget, London, July 27, 1895. 
(Weekly Edition of St. James's Gazette.) 


125,000 Synonyms and Antonyms, 
45,000 Illustrative Quotations, 
247 Editors and Specialists, 


E. Sandys, says 


It is admirable from 


It will make the world its debtor, and all 


IN TWO VOLUMES: 


Half Russia - $15.00 
Russia With 17.0 
ull Morocco (/son’sIndexs 22.00 


Sold by Subscription. 


Intelligent Solicitors Wanted. Address : 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 30 Lafayette PI., New York 


Discussion of the grammar-school programme of 
the Committee of Fifteen, Principal J. H. Bartlett, 
Portsmouth; Principal F. H. Pease, Dover; Princi- 


val W. H. Huse, Manchester; Principal J. A. Mc- 
Jougall, Goffstown; Principal F. . Lakeman, 
Nashua. 


Evening, 8.00. ‘*The Public School as an Instru- 
ment of Social Advance,” E. Benjamin Andrews, 
president of Brown University. 
_ 9.30. Business. Report of the Committee on Leg- 
islation, by the chairman. ‘State Certification of 
Teachers,” Dr. C, C, Rounds, principal normal school, 
Plymouth. ‘Temperance Legislation in Education,” 
John W. Kelly, ay © of the Portsmouth schoo] board. 
*“*What Shall We Require of the Primary School ?”’ 
Sarah L. Arnold, supervisor of schools, Boston, Mass. 
Officers. —President, J. C. Simpson, Ports- 
mouth ; vice-president, C. L. Wallace, Lisbon; 
Secretary, Mary H. Dowd, Manchester; treas- 
urer, C. W. Bickford, Manchester; executive 
committee, L. S. Hastings, Nashua, and M. M. 
Smith, Dover. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The reception tendered the public-school 
teachers of Malden, October 30, by the citizens of 
that city, was one of the most notable gatherings 
in the educational history of the place. 

North Attleboro’s special committee has been 
successful in securing the Halsey Draper estate 
for the erection of a new school building. 
Teachers may obtain descriptive circulars of 
the Lowell Institute courses of free lectures by 
applying to H. W. Tyler, No. 491 Boylston 
street, Boston. The courses this year will be 
especially helpful to science teachers. 

Boston has purchased fifty Hammond type- 
writers for school use. A great event in edu- 
cation. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


The Pawtucket teachers of the upper grades 
recently met to consider the best methods of 
teaching arithmetic. Various methods of pre- 
senting this subject were illustrated. 

Superintendent F. O. Draper of Central Falls 


has inaugurated a series of grade-teachers’ meet- 
ings, to be held daily, at the close of school, 
for the purpose of discussing methods of school 
work, 

Press reports to the effect that the new Paw- 
tucket high-school building had sustained seri- 
ous damage, by the recent storm, were greatly 
exaggerated. The damage was slight, and will 
not materially delay the occupancy of the 
edifice. 


CONNECTICUT. 


At Montville, in the Palmertown school, Mr. 
William G. Tarbox, senior; Miss Nellie Chap- 
man, primary; Miss Elizabeth 

Pequot division — Uncasville school: Miss 
Grace Hooper, senior; Miss Nancy G,. Davis, 
intermediate ; Miss Addie Moxley, primary. 

Massapeag, Mrs. Ida Rogers. Haughton, 
Mrs. Ardella Walden. Chesterfield, Mr. Wal- 
ter B. Miner. Chapel Hill, Miss Jennie V. 
Comstock. Mohegan, Mr. Silas H. Browning. 
Barnes, Harriet Ford. Collins, Lilian Carver. 
Center, Miss May Woodworth. Manwarring, 
Miss Belle Austin. West Side, Miss Grace 
Bogue. 


WASHINGTON EXCURSIONS. 


Tue Royat Liye announces another 
series of personally conducted, seven-day tours 
to Washington, D. C., the first party leaving 
Boston Wednesday, November 20th. The rate 
of $33 covers every expense of the entire trip. 
An illustrated itinerary may be obtained by 
addressing A. J. Simons, N. E. P. A., 211 


Washington street, Boston. [3t 


IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS. 


American War Ballads. 


Edited by George Cary Eggleston. Comprising a 
selection of the most noteworthy ballad poetry 
produced during the Colonial Period, the Indian 
Wars, the Revolution, the War of 1812-14, the Mex- 
ican War, and the Civil War. The latter division 
includes the productions of poets on both sides of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. Fully illustrated from 


original designs. 
New edition, two volumes in one, in suitable* 
covers for the #1. 
“The two volumes cover the —e completely, 
and leave nothing more to be desired, for every gem 
of patriotic American poetry is found within their 
covers.’ —Freeport Daily Journal. 
“The best collection of war poetry that has been pub- 
lished in this country.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 
«The two volumes are a rich addition to the lovely 
‘Knickerbocker Nuggets’ series. There has never 
been so good a collection made of the songs that 
have, according to the proverb, more to do than the 
laws with the making of a people.” — Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

Sent, mail prepaid, 


gramme in Ungraded Schools,” Hon. Mason 38. Stone, 
state superintendent public instruction, Vermont. 


IRVING’S WORKS. 


Student’s Edition. 


The Sketch Book. 
The Student's Edition, for the use of instructors 
and students of English literature, and of reading 
classes. Edited by William Lyon Phelps, A. M. 
(Harvard), Ph. D. (Yale), Instructor in English 
Literature at Yale College. Handsomely printed 
in a clear readable page. Large 12mo. ......#1.00 


|The Tales of a Traveller. 


Edited by William Lyon Phelps. 


The Alhambra. 
Edited by Arthur Marvin, B. A. (Yale), Instructor 
in English Literature at Hopkins Grammar School, 


New Haven, Conn. 


- 


on receipt of price, . . 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 West 23d St., New York. 
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borrowing 


If you have borrowed 
from health to satisfy the 
demands of business, if your 
blood is not getting that 
constant supply of fat from 
your food it should have, 
you must pay back—from 
somewhere, and the some- 
where will be from the fat 
stored up in the body. 

The sign of this borrow- 
ing is thinness, the result— 
nerve-waste. You need 
fat to keep the blood in 
health, unless you want to 
live with no reserve force— 
live from hand to mouth. 

Scott’s Emulsion of cod- 
liver oil, with hypophos 
phites, is more than a medi- 
cine. 


50 cents and $1.00 


SCOTT & BOWNE 
Chemists New Yorb 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Every paragraph in Jenness Miller Monthly 
glows with something of permanent interest to 
women. The November number has an article 
on * The Reduction of Obesity,” that will prove 
of value everywhere. ‘There is an admirable 
kindergarten department, and a household sci- 
ence paper, which has not its counterpart any- 
where, because of the intelligent and suggestive 
details by which it is characterized. ‘The sub- 
ject of the latter is one which is of universal 
interest, ‘* The Feeding of Children.” ‘The 
fashion article, which bears the original title of 
‘The Middle Country,” treats practically of the 
appropriateness of the dress of middle-aged 
women. A unique feature is ‘‘A Thanksgiving 
Harbinger,” a paper which sets forth in a nut- 
shell. for those who have not had time or op- 
portunity to read, an interesting review of the 
most striking public occurrences of the year. 
Of fiction there is anabundance. The Monthly 
is also beautifully illustrated. 


— Godey's Magazine for November contains 
a timely and suggestive discussion of ‘ The 
Vatican and the Peace of Europe,” by Jesse 
Albert Locke. A narrative that will provoke 


much argument is Cleveland Moffett’s impartiai 
descripuon of ‘The Miracles of Saint Anne.’ 
The true characters of those picturesque pluto- 
crats, Hetty Green and Russell Sage, are por- 
trayed entertainingly,andwhat Lee J. Vance tells 
about ** The Gold Fields of the South” will be 
a surprise to many. The musical article dis- 
cusses American grand opera. There is the 
usual farce, suitable for the use of amateurs, a 
most original detective story, stories of love 
and society, and verse. ‘‘ Fashion, Fact, and 
Fancy ” gives the latest ideas for personal and 
house adurnment, as well as hints on innumer- 
able subjects of interest towomen. The Godey 
Company, New York. 


— The complete novel in the November Lip- 
pincott’s, ‘‘In Sight of the Goddess,’’ by Harriet 
Riddle Davis, deals with life at the capital. 


William Cranston Lawton writes of James 
Russell Lowell with warm appreciation. Dr. 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 

by local applications, as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only one 
way lo cure Deafness, and that is by constitu- 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
eustachian tube. When this tube gets inflamed 
you have a rumbling sound, or imperfect hear- 
ing, and when it is entirely closed Deafness is 
the result; and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its normal 
condition, hearing will be destroyed forever. 
Nine cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, 
which is nothing but an inflamed condition of 
the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by Catarrh) that 
cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send 
for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

W@™ Sold by Druggists. 75 cts. 


A. L. Benedict writes lucidly and most sensibly 
on ‘* Medical Education and the Education ot 
Medical Men.” Charles H. Cochrane, author 
of ‘‘The Wonders of Modern Mechanism,” 
shows how ‘‘A Hundred and ‘Twenty Miles an 
Hour” may be covered by electricity. 


— The Overland Monthly for October has an 
interesting article on “Schools in Hawaii,” 


by W. R. Castle, H. I. envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to the United States. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 


Harper’s Monthly Magazine for November ; terms, 
$4.00 a year. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

St. Nicholas tor November; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: The Century Company. 

Ladies’ Home Journal for November; terms, $1.00 
ayear. Philadelphia: Curtis Publishing Company. 
The Century tor November; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York. 

The Cosmopolitan for October ; terms, $1.00 a year. 
St. Louis. J 
The Badminton Magazine of Sports and Pastimes 
for October; terms, $3.50. New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 

The Overland Monthly for October; terms, $3.00 a 
year. San Francisco. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine for November; terms, 
$1.50 a year. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 


PHYSIOLOGY IN THE HARVARD 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Another of Harvard's laboratories was opened 
to teachers during the summer of 1895; namely, 
the Physiological Laboratory of the Lawrence 
Scientific school. 

The course was designed with special refer- 
ence to the needs of teachers of physiology in 
the public schools, who have been limited to the 


study of text-books, and who have not had the 
opportunity for getting vivid impressions of 
conditions and processes which practical work 
alone can furnish. 

The following is a brief outline of the work 
planned by Dr. G. W. Kitz, who personably di- 
rected the course. The session was of five 
weeks’ duration and occupied about six hours 
daily. Two hours in the morning were usually 
devuted tu lectures and discussions on anatomy 
and physiology illustrated by skeleton, casts ot 
muscles, charts, apparatus, and fresh or pre- 
served specimens. ‘Lhen followed experimental 
work with apparatus illustrating and demonstrat- 
ing the conditions and forces concerned in 
circulation, respiration, locomotion, sight, and 
hearing; the chemical study of artificial diges- 
tion and analysis of fuods. Most of the appar- 
atus used has been devised by Dr. Fitz and 
made in the laboratory. One of the aims is to 
have it so simple and inexpensive that teachers 
can easily construct or afford to buy that which 
is necessary. In the afternoon came the study 
of tissues under the microscope from prepared 
specimens (the students were able to stain and 
mount about fifty for their own collections ) 
and dissection of frogs, cats, and pigs. 

It is a well recognized fact that there is a lack 
of definite aims in teaching physiology on the 
part of teachers, and a general failure to pre- 
sent the subjectina scientific manner. A little 
text-book information having no special relation 
to anything is given the pupil utterly regardless 
of the fact that all the ends of education can be 
served inthe teaching of this science. The help 
furnished the teacher in the line of methods was 
as much needed as the definite, accurate knowl- 
edge in reference to subject matter. Through- 
out, the course was of such a character as tu 
demand on the part of the student clear observa- 
tion and close thinking. Every exercise re- 
quired of the pupils in dissection, experiments. 
or the study of microscopic specimens was an 
object lesson, and suggestive of methods of 
presentation leading to scientific study. The 
pupil-teachers thus realized in their experi- 
ence the joy they can afford their pupils by fur- 
nishing them the means for independent study 
and of discovering conditions and relations new 
to them. 

The motive constantly insisted on for the 
teaching of physiology in the schools was to fur- 
nish instruction capable of guiding to the well- 
being and happiness of the individual, and of 
bringing him into sympathy with the higher 
purposes of his existence. It was shown to 
offer excellent means for the development of 
mental power and to possess a distinct place in 
relation to other subjects. It thus deserves a 
prominent part inthe curriculum of the schools, 
and should be taught in the best and strongest 
way. The teachers who took the course 
thoroughly appreciated its advantages. They 
received help not only in teaching physiology, 
but in teaching every other subject. Not a 
little of this benefit came from the unconscious 
influence of the teacher. His broad outlook 
and clear comprehension of the principles of 
teaching and faithful application of the same, 
his habits of study and investigation, and his 
careful, exact manner of expression, were im- 
parted in a certain degree to the pupils. Thus 
were their lives, coming in touch with the work 
of this teacher, enlarged and helped in all lines 
of thought, study, and schoolroom work. 

The opening of this laboratory to teachers at 
this time when physiology is just coming to the 
forefront to take its place with other sciences, 
is a golden opportunity, and we believe it is 
only a question of a very short time when 
teachers will eagerly avail themselves of it. 


B. Hatrocx. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ILLINOIS. 

Chicago has purchased one hundred Hammond 
typewriters for school use. Who can estimate 
the effect of this upon the education of youth? 
The city is now erecting seventeen school 
buildings, and the board has voted to secure sites 
and erect eighteen more new buildings. She is 
also talking of educational retrenchment. Let 
her look after the waste in matters scandalous 
before she tries to sacrifice the child’s good, 
mortgaging the future of hundreds of thou- 
sands of children for the economic reputation 
of politicians. The following is Superintend- 
ent A. G. Lane’s showing of the expenditures 
for schools the present year : — Supplies, 


current and 
incidental 


Salaries. expenses. 

Grammar and $2,956,199 $715,352 

High schools and manual training, 334,361 32,934 

German..... 118,091 1,125 

Drawing.... 16,434 9,494 

Manual training in gram’r schools, 4,514 1,365 

Physical 11,570 1,173 

Teachers’ training school.......... 3,600 35 

College preparatory schools....... 5,881 215 

ove 17,516 2,237 

Deaf-mute schools...... 6,819 82 

Manual training at House of Cor- 

Evening 125,127 27,514 

COST OF INSTRUCTION IN ALL SCHOOLS. 

Total expenditure for instruction, including 
grammar, primary, high schools, evening 
schools, German, inusic, drawing, physical 
culture, mute and bridewell schooils...... $3,614,078 


Cost per pupil on enrollment of day school, 

201,880; evening 8: hool, 18,797, or 220,177.... 
Supplies, current and incidental expenses.. 
Cost of expenses per pupil...........-.....6- 3 
Total cost per pupilon enroliment.... ..... 20 
COST OF INSTRUCTION IN GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY 

SCHOOLS, 

Total expenditure for instruction in gram- 

mar and primary schools, excluding high 

schools, evening schools, and all special 

studies $2,956,199 
Cost per pupil on enrollment of 193,216 gram- 

mar and primary pupils.................... 15 
Expenditures for supplies, current and inci- 

dental expenses in grammar and primary 

schools 
fotalcost per pupil for instruction, supplies, 


168 
791,592 


current and incidental expenses. .......... 19 
Cost per pupil on average daily membership 

of 158,688 pupils in grammar and primary 

schools: ior instruction, $18; tor supplies 

and expenses, $4; total cost per pupil..... 23 


OH10. 

The Eastern Ohio and Western Pennsylvania 
Superintendents’ and Principals’ Round Table 
met in Youngstown, October 11-12. ‘Lhe com- 
pulsory education law of Ohio was ably advo- 
cated by Professor J. A. Leonard, who argued 
chat it caused regular attendance, saved children 
from their own and their parents’ careless habits, 
uiakes children law-respecting and law-abiding. 
lhe law is an unmixed blessing. Superintend- 
ent L. H. Jones of Cleveland pronounces it the 
best compulsory law with which he is acquainted. 
The addresses of Superintendent Jones ot 
Cleveland and Superintendent Treudly of 
Youngstown on ‘** The Theory of Concentra- 
ion” have not been surpassed in ail the gather- 
ings where this topic has been discussed. Mr. 
Jones showed that great confusion has arisen by 
confounding the terms coordination, correlation, 
and concentration. He holds that there are 
five codrdinate groups of subjects, each group 
turnishing a mental training which the other 
groups cannot furnish. (1) Grammar, inclid- 
ing or leading up to composition, logic, psy- 
chology, philosophy; (2) Literature, music, 
drawing, modeling, architecture; (3) History, 
including philology, archeology, anthropology ; 
(4) Arithmetic, algebra, geometry, etc.; (5) 
Geography, natural science, and relation of 
materials to the uses of man. 

These subjects are cvdrdinate, and no one 
should be subordinated toany other. But some 
are correlated, as history and geography, or his- 
tory and literature, ete. Concentration is the 
process of arranging programmes so as to 
economize time in the teachjng processes. 
Superintendent Treudly confined himself to the 
work of the Herbartians in this country. He 
believed they are doing a good work. 

The question of free text-books was presented 
by Superintendent Hamilton of Allegheny 
county, Pa. Reports showed that under the 
free book law there is a larger enrollment. 
better attendance, better classification, a greatly 
enriched course of study, bvoks better taken 
care of, and nominal cost. The average cost 
has been from f -rty to fifty cents per pupil per 
year. Ohio has a permissive law, but the Round 
fable will urge upon the next legislature to 
make it mandatory. Many Ohio cities are pre- 
paring to adopt free books. 

Professor Jewett advocated adhering to ex- 
amijnations for the benefit of the pupils, of 
teachers, and of superintendents. Great waste 
of time and public money has resulted from 
discarding examinations. No pupil should be 
excused from examinations because of high 
daily grades. The Round Table agreed with 
Professor Jewett. 

The Western Round Table met at Dayton on 
the same dates. Commissioner Corson was in 
attendance, and reports a profitable meeting. 


The N. E. O. Teachers’ Association met at! @ 


Akron on October 18-19. Professor H. E 
Bourne of Adelbert College, Dr. FE. E. White 
of Columbus, Miss Bettie A. Dutton of Cleve-| 
land, and Dr. Alfred S. Johnson of Buffalo 
N. Y., were the principal speakers. Commis- 
sioner Corson was also present. 

The Ohio Valley Round Table meets in Steu- 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak, and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid Phos. 
phate a most agreeable, grateful, 
and harmless stimulant, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to 
the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: “I have used it in my own case, 
when suffering from nervous exhaustion, 
with gratifying results. I have prescribed 
it for many of the various forms of nery- 
ous debility, and it has never failed to 
do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imi ations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


benville on October 31 and November 1-2. 
Reports on‘‘ Individualism in Mass Education” 


and on ‘Child Study” will occupy the chief 
place on the programme. i 
The Central Ohio Teachers’ Association 


meets at Columbus on the same dates. 


INTERESTING SCHOOL 


The full bench of the Massachusetts supreme 
court holds that money paid by a parent for tui- 
uon of his child in the high schvol of another 
town may be recovered back from his own town 
if the latter, under the provisions of chapter 
263 of the acts of 1891, through its school com- 
mittee, approved in writing of the child attend- 
ing said high school, and subsequently the town 
in town-meeting voted to withdraw its pupils 
from said high school. 

The proposition was laid down in the case of 
Eliza C. Millard, administratrix, against the 
tuwn of Egremont. Her child lived in Egre- 
mont, which by law was not obliged to maintain 
a high school. The school committee of the 
town gave its written approval for the plaintiff's 
child attending the Great Barrington high 
school. Subsequentiy the town voted to with- 
draw allthe approvals given for the attendance 
of its children in that high school. There was 

© misconduct on the part of this particular 
pupil. The plaintiff’s intestate paid to the town 
of Great Barrington the tuition fee for her 
child for the balance of the term. No notice to 
withdraw was given by the school committee of 
the defendant to the plaintiff’s intestate, but it 
was given to the school committee of Great 
Barrington. 

The court holds that the parent was entitled 
to notice of the withdrawal, and that, there be- 
ing no special authority upon the town to with- 
draw such approvals, the school committee was 
the body to effect them. The court also holds 
that if the tuition was payable by terms, the no- 
tice should have been given so as to take effect 
either at the end of a term or before the begin- 
ning of one, and that if it were given after the 
plaintiff's child had begun a term attendance, 
the plaintiff can recover the amount paid for 
tuition for such term. If the tuition was paya 
ble at per diem rate, then the amount recovera- 
ble would be the sum payable at that rate from 
the time when the approval was withdrawn to 
the time when the plaintiff received due notice 
from the committee of the withdrawal. The 
case goes back to the superior court for further 
action in conformity to this decision. 


DECISIONS. 


PINEOLA COUGH BALSAM 


is excellent forall throat 
inflammations and for 
asthma. Consumptives 


will invariably derive 
benefit from its use. as it 

yuickly abatesthe cough, 
renders expectoration 
easy, assisting nature I! 
restoring wasted tissues. 
There is a large percent 
age of those who suppose 
their cases to be col 
sumption who are only 
suffering from a chron 
cold or deep seated cough 
O.ven aggravated by catarrh, For catarrh use Ely § 
Cream Balm. Both remedies are pleasant to Use. 
Cream Balin, 50c. per bottle; Pineola Balsam, 2°. 
at Druggists’. In quantities of $2.50, will delivero 
receipt of amount. 

ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St., New York. 
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Some New Books. 


Title. 
Academic French Course... .. 


++ Russan & 


Through Forest and Plain.......... 
Famous Leaders Among Women... 

Elements of Plant Anatomy........................... 
Colonial Dames and Good Wives 


THE GREAT SALT LAKE ROUTE. 


The Rio Grande Western railway is a splen- 
didly equipped standard gauge railway through 
the Rocky mountains and the most magnificent 
scenery in America. This was a highly favored 
route by the teachers last summer, and the gen- 
eral passenger agent, F. A. Wadleigh, won 
hosts of friends by his attention to their comfort 
between Denver and Salt Lake City. 


W. J. Rore, the distinguished Shakespear- 
ian scholar and editor, writes as follows from 
Cambridge, Mass., October 16th: Harper's 
Book of Facts’ is an invaluable addition to the 
reference library. I know of no single work 
that can pretend to cover the same ground. 
Though professedly based upon ‘ Haydn’s Dic- 
tionary of Dates,’ it far surpasses that work in 
its own field, both in completeness — especially 
on all American subjects — and in accuracy; 
while it adds an immense variety of matter 
which Haydn does not give at all, and most of 
which it is difficult, if not impossible, to find in 
other books of reference. I have tested it by 
looking for a number of facts which I had been 
able to find elsewhere only after many hours of 
searching in the Boston and Cambridge libra- 
ries; and they were all in the ‘ Book of Facts.’ 
One little fact in literary history which I had 
not been able to find in cyclopedias and other 
books, though I had kept it in mind for several 
months, and had neglected no opportunity of 
hunting for it, I found at once in this admirable 
compilation. No one who examines the book 
would be willing to do without it. If I could 
not replace it, I would not part with my copy 
for fifty times its cost.” 


Grand Union Hotel, 


q Opp. Grand Central Station, : 
PARK AVE. & 42D ST., NEW-YORK. Y 


“The leading Hotel of Moderate Cost in the City.” ¥ 
Send Postal for Guide to New-York with Map. ¥ 


Rooms $1 a day up. 


Author. Publisher Pri 
Muzzarelli. Americar i $1.00 
Gruber. r a Book Co., N.Y 4 ne 
& Tapper. “ “ 30 

omlins, A.C. McClurg & © ‘hicag 
Jones. 
Dziekonska, “ 1.25 
Wright. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1.25 
Buehler. Harper & Lrothers, 
Boutwell. D. ©, Heath & Co., Boston 3.50 
Boyle. Roberts Brothers, i: 1.50 
Bolton. . Y. Crowell & Co., N.Y. 1.50 
Larsson. FE. L, Kellogg & Co., 
Perry (Ed.}. Longmans, Green, & Co., N.Y. —— 
Gregory, Ginn & Co., Boston. —_— 
Earle. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Bost. 1.50 
Sizer. Fowler & Wells Company, N.Y. 
Odell. Star Publishing Chicago, — 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


| 


| Ir is dtfficult to account for the popularity 
| of Esterbrook’s Faleon Pen, No. 048, except 
on the ground that it pleases everybody. 
Whether the pens are wanted for domestic or 
export trade, this always leads the list. 


— Gail Hamilton’s witty tongue is responsible 
for this: When her cousin, S. Pickering Dodge, 
went to Germany, a native whom he asked for 
information said: ‘‘Sprechen sie Deutsch?” 
‘* Yes,” answered Mr. Dodge, ‘‘ that’s my name; 
but how in thunder did you know it ?” — The 
World. 


USE IT IN TIME. 


Catarrh starts in the nasal passages, affecting 
eyes, ears, and throat, and is, in fact, the great 
enemy of the mucous membrane. Neglected 
colds in the head almgst invariably precede 
catarrh, causing an excessive flow of mucous, 
and if the mucous discharge becomes inter- 
rupted the disagreeable results of catarrh will 
follow, such as bad breath, severe pain across 
forehead and about the eyes, a roaring and 
buzzing sound in the ears, and oftentimes a 
very offensive discharge. Ely’s Cream Balm is 
the acknowledged cure for these troubles. 


— When Harry was four years old his grand- 
mother was trying to teach him to count, and 
asked, ‘‘ How many legs have you?” He an- 
swered promptly, ‘‘ Two.’’ ‘ How many legs 
has Brownie?” After looking at the dog a 
moment he replied: ‘‘ Brownie has one on each 
corner.”’— H. H. 


Mrs. Winstow’s ‘“‘Sootuine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


—‘*Say, mister,” said the little Fresh Air 
child, as she watched the cattle enjoying their 
cud, ‘‘do you have to buy gum for all of them 
cows to chew ?” — Erchange. 


NEHW BOOKS 


By J. H. DIEBEL, Ph.B., 


Formerly Professor of Mathematics and Hi: 


story in the Northwestern Collegiate Institute. 


Thi cont 2 i f h 
New Method with Physiology. topleally arranged, which 


may be used to advantage in any class and with any text-book. Supplementary questions and answers are 


also given in connection with each lesson. 


Bound in limp cloth, 25 cts. 
pplication of analysis to Arithmetic is of recent date, 


Thea 
Arithmetic by Analysis. but its popularity is already thoroughly established in our 
best schools and colleges. Every teacher who is not acquainted with this method of solving arithmetical 
roblems should send for one of these books. A large number of practical and interesting problems, care- 
ully graded, are added, which makes the book very useful for supplementary work. 


Bound in limp cloth, ° ° ° 25 cts. 


New Method with U.S. History, and over important search 


questions, carefully arranged under the different lessons. 
such as tabulation of the presidents, the wars, the states, the mottoes, 


number of valuable programmes for recitations, and 
The Appendix contain 
tions. 


A considerable amount of miscellaneous matter, 
and popular names of cities; anda 
outlines for writing, how to use dates to advantage, ete. 


s outline of the U. 8. Constitution, with questions developing the State Constitu- 


Bound in limp cloth, 25 cts. 
Illustrating the use of the sketeh-map. The book 


New Method with Geography contaiws complete outlines for the study of Geog- 


raphy by a method which many P e 
trated by nine sketch-maps, and contains an abunc 
Geography will find useful and interesting. 


rominent educators pronounce the best method in existence. It is illus- 


lance of supplementary matter which every teacher of 
Bound in limp cloth, 5 cts. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT COMMITTEE FIFTEEN. 


Dr. W. 7. AABRRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. 8S. TARBELL. 
WITH DEBATE. 
Paper, 148 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


letters of application were waiting for us when we met to choose a principal,” 
wil LEFTY president of the St. Johnsville board to us three or four years ago. b} We Reked as the 
and pick is at - another, and finally decided to burn them unread, and that I should go to your office 
seuthaten re a jee ler from your list.” He did so, and he got a man who suited so well that when he was 
man froma substitute at St. Johnsville. After all, what can you tell ofa 
ge yrincipals tenced to State prison within the past 
Sor schools have been sen- LETTER eight years — three for forgery one 
jostle ¥ e-murder. All these men could write good letters of application and furnish flattering 
ond tonal a 8. : ut no such man could be secured as a teacher through this Agency, for we go behind letters 
ten wanes fi faa . to evidence that the candidates cannot control, and that will show their real record, For 
their fries A las — our business to find out about teachers—their good points and their weak points, from 
nage! nds and from their enemies. All this we keep constantly balancing up, and 
can give a judgment that no school board can rival by off-hand investigation B U R N ED 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. w. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y 


TEACHERS 
CO-OPERATIVE | 8034 Woodlawn Av., - CHICAGO. 
ASSOC | AT | O N SEEKS TEACHERS who are AMBITIOUS FOR ADVANCE- 


66 
Our Teacher Failed. 


We receive many such letters; and if you are ready to take a place on short notice, we want to hear 


tor THE ALBERT & CLARK Teachers’ Agency, 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 

Send to any of these Agencies for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 
4 Ashburton P1., | 70 Fifth Ave., | 355 Wabash Ave., | 25 King St., West, | 1204 So. Spring St., 
Boston, Mass. New York. Chicago, Ill. Toronto, Canada. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Century Building, Minneapotis, Minn. 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO, Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . . One Fee registers in both Offices. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Kvidence: ‘* We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
our teachers.” Reply made by Secretary of Dist. No. —, ——— County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 
position. FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO. 


Established in Positions Filled. 3700, 


1242 Twelfth St., 
Washington, b. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with tit Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. Positions, 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Aibany. N Y. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
C. B. RUGGLES & CO. 


an increased salary, should 237 Vine Street. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


= THe WESTERN BuREAU oF EpucATION = 


SECURES POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. This Agency operates in the South. 
Supplies Books at publishers’ prices. For further information address 


i—w tf HARRY E. JOHNSON, Manager, 3548 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ml. 


CHERMERHORN'S Teachers’ Agency TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE 

Established 1855. American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 

. . Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 

3 East 14th St., New York. Schools, Families,and Churches. Circulars of choice 

schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 


TEACHERS of recognized ability wanted for | and renting of school property. 
h-grade positions in Penn-| fest references furnished. 
syilvania and other States. Send for circulars. E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Robt. L. 150 AVENUE 
Myers, Manager (11th year), Harrisburg, Pa. w 


American Teachers’ Bureau, HEN WRITING to our advertisers please 


mention the “Journal of Education,” 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
THE WINSHIP 


(N. E. Bureau of Education), 
3 Somerset St., Boston. Wma. F. Jarvis, Manager. 


++ 


This Agency, having had the patronage of school authorities for the last twenty years, is prepared 
ame and management to give teachers the best opportunities for securing positions that 
is possible to obtain. Bringing to the Agencyan experience of association of ten years with school pionmceye 
combined with the extensive acquaintance of Dr. Hiram Orcutt, who still retains his connection with it. 
puts us in the front rank in this field of labor. Our personal relations, through Mr. A. E. Winship, 
with school authorities throughout the country gives us special facilities for placing teachers in the best 


under its new nam 


situations. 

Our system of registration enables us to give to superinte 
knowledge of the qualifications of teachers we recommend. 
teachers of every rank, from every state and territory, and from abroad. 
i o excel. 
aay ete seeking positions or promotions should register at once. No charge to school 
Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon 

(15) WM. F. JARVIS. 


ndents and school boards an almost perfect 
We are continually receiving requests for 
These facts form a combination 


officers for services rendered. 
HIRAM ORCUTT. 


Lessons in Psychology. 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY AS AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SUBJECT FOR PRIVATE STUDENTS 
: AND AS A TEXT-BOOK IN NORMAL AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
By J. P. GORDY, Ph.D., 
Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy in Ohio University, Athens, 
PUBLISHER'S PRICE, $1.25. (Qe Our price is only $1.00, postpaid, 
to subscribers to this paper. 


I@™ A copy of the book will be sent free to any present subscriber of the JOURNAL OF Epvu- 
CATION who will send us one new subscription at $2.50. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


CLOTH; 401 PAGES. 


pa@ When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal, 


| 
The Child’s Garden of Song.......................... | 
The Journal of Countess Francoise Krasinska....... | 
Children’s Stories in American 
e. The Constitution of the United States at End of the 
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PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


B. H. Butler & Co, Publishers. 


We take pleasure in announcing the purchase of 


We invite correspondence from teachers and school officers with reference to the same, 
and also call attention to other new publications, including 


HAZEN’S READERS, 
HULL’S ARITHMETICS, 
HULL’S ALGEBRA, 
BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHIES, 


And a full line of Standard School Text - Books. 
Correspondence with reference to Introduction and Exchange will receive prompt 


ttention. Add 
E. H. BUTLER & CO., 
- . Fifth St., 211-213 Wabas ve., icago. 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Approved 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston 8t. 


A! DS FO 


PHILADELPHIA 
1028 Arch St 


CHICAGO 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 


NEW YORK 
31 17th St, 


R TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of reproductions of 
fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments as aids for teaching Art and 
History. These reproductions are about 20x 28 inches in size, of the same color 
as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 


Price, One Dollar each. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on 
application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


i ton St., Boston. 47 East Tenth St., New York. 
S66 Waning 15i Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


FOR ACCURACY OF RULINGS 
UNIFORMITY OF STOCK, 


“Standard School 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SMITH & WHITE MFG. CO., HOLYOKE, MASS., 
ARE THE BEST. 


Send for samples and prices to 


Epwarp E. Bass & Co., 


New England Agents, 
25 Arch St., Boston, Mass. 


I—eow gt 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS, 

Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 

(a Fall term opens October i. ddress for Illustrated Catalogue, 

HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, loston, Mass. 


Nature Study Helps. 


eow 


NATIVE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. RussEtt, 
Providence, R. I. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 


Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to come 
to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet, 

This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter about 
our native trees. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. New 
and Revised Edition, By CLaRaBeL GILMAN, Boards. Fully illustrated. 
Price, 50 cents. 


The author has given in this book the outlines of what she has found it practicable to attempt with 
children. EKach* lesson” is in two parts—one in large print, consisting of statements of children’s observa- 
tions, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, a, ete., 
are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. Simple outline 
drawings are provided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. The book helps the teacher to 
establish her pupils in habits of careful observation of nature, and such a result has been the author’s aim. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St, Boston. 


WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERA PLRASK MENTION THR JOURNAL OF RDUCATIO™ 


™ gERICAN 
>" WUSIC SYSTEM 


t 
The only System combining Iung development, 
care of ehircat, proper enunciation, and voice culture, 
with the study of music. ree 
The only System indorsed Lf Dudley Buck, Dr. 
Clarke, Director of Music, Univ. 0 Ta ai 
Charles R. Adams, of Boston, Supt, Phi ‘Tot. 
Caswellof Brooklyn, and scores of other progressty 
neators and master musicians tg heretofore 
tterly refused_to indorse any other method. ¢ 
" T he only System which has gotten out of the 
old ruts and placed mons within range and casy crasp 
regular grade teacher. 
Brooklyn, Thiladelphia, Nartford, and 
scores of smaller places, supplanting the old meno. 
12 of the 13 normal schools of Pa. are teaching this 
eystem, normals of 14 states are teaching 
Unprecedented results wherever introduced. 
For information and testimoxials, dress, 
KING, RICHARDSON & CO., Publishers, 
Sorineficld, Mass. 


Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of ae, ts our 
store all French and German Grammars and Readers, 
by whomsoever er: 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in the 
Foreign and Ancient Languages, at lowest prices. 
Catalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T. H. Castor & Co., successors, 
Importers, Publishers and Foreign Booksellers ; the only au- 
thorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American agency 
for Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) publications. 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 
23 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. 


C.A. KOEHLER & CO. BOOKS 


149A Tremont St., 

Boston, Mass. 
Importations from Europe. 

periodicals. 


Subscriptions to 
Catalogues on application, 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
— PUBLISH — 

REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers (3 books}. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics ; etc., ete. 

H. I. SMITH, J.D. WILLIAMS, 
14Ashburton Pl, Boston. 151 Wabash Ay., Chicago. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 


CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 


Intended for self-study or for use in schools. 


THE CORTINA METHOD. 


Spanish in 20 Lessons. 13th ed., cloth......... 
French 


Ingles en 20 Lecciones. 8th ed., cloth,. 2.00 
Amparo. 4th ed., in Spanish and English.............. 75 
Spanish only, with English vocabulary..... 

El Indiano. 6th ed., Spanish and English.............. 50 
Spanish with English vocabulary......... 40 
Lluvia. 30 ed., annotated in English.... .35 


dela 
El Final de Norma. Novel, with English vocabulary. .70 
Verbos Espanoles. 4thed. Ali-the Spanish verbs..... 45 
Modelos Para Cartas. \3th ed 

“ CORTINA LIBRARY.” 
choice Spanish books. 
professors. 


Send 5 cents for catalogue of 
Liberal discount to dealers-and 
Cortina Schoo! of Languages, 


(eow) 45 W. 32d St., NEW YORK. 


GOOD 


“Selected Gems and Modern Favorites,” 


For Church er Parlor Organ. By J. C. Macy. 
A most complete and excellent collection for 
young organists, Contains voluntaries, pre- 
ludes, postludes, festival and wedding music, 
marches, pieces for special occasions, and many 
delightful miscellaneous selections. 9t pieces, 
11% pages. Many of the themes have never be- 
fore been arranged for the reed organ. Beauti- 
fully printed. Boards, $1.50, postpaid. 


“Choice Sacred Solos,” 


Vol 1, 389 songs for soprano and tenor. Vol. 
2, 40 songs for alto, baritone, and bass. Made 
up of the best modern sacred compositions. 


Heavy Paper, $1.00; Boards, #1.25: 
Cloth Gilt, %2.00. Postpaid. 


“Royal Collection of Piano Music,” 


46 easy pianoforte compositions by the best 
modern composers. The collection has had a 
great success with piano players everywhere. 
160 pages. Beaut fully printed. 

50 cents, postpaid. 


“Organ at Church and in Concert.” 


By J. W. Simpson. For pipe or reed organ. 
A new collection which brings within reach of 
the ordinary player some ot the finest organ 
music published in years. Not difficult, and of 
great variety. 74 pieces. 

Cloth, $2.00, postpaid. 


“College Songs.” 


Latest edition. 9% songs, including all the 
famous favorites. This collection is the most 
popular ever published, having reached its 41st 
edition. Over 300,000 copies sold. 

50 cents, postpaid. 


Any music book or piece of music published 
throughout the world can be procured of us at 
shortest notice and lowest cost. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 


were KLEMM’S RELIEF 
“MAPS adopted for use in 
BROOKLYN 


Why? 


the course of study calls 


Because © exercises in 
Physical Geography. 


Set of 15, express paid, to any teacher enclosing $1.02 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Driil 
Examples, makes the pu- 


pils quick and accurate. 
w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 
SHORTHAND. 
adopted and taught in the New York 
public day schools ? 

BECAUSE and most practical text-books. 

Alphabet and Specimen Pages free. 
ATTEND the Metropolitan School of Shorthand, 156 
5th Ave., cor. 20th St. Live and practical methods. 


Send for descriptive circular. 
WH was the ISAAC PITMAN SYSTEM 
it is the BEST, and has the /atest 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union Sq., N. Y. 
Special Course and Rates to Teachers. edw 


WILLIAM "BEVERLEY HARISON, so Fifth Avenue, N. Y 


SPECIAL. $135°,, 


The cumulative sales of Bixler’s Physical Train- 
ing in Penmanship are simply wonderful—a single 
sale often bringing dozens of others. This rare and 
liberal Offer 65 is based on these results. You can 


1. One Month's Scholarship,any dep’t........ 88.00 
2. Bixler’s P. T, in Penmanskip, cloth, 80p... 
3. Bixler’s Pocket Manual, cloth, 025 
4. Business Penman, monthly, 9x12, 12p., lyr. .25 
5. 100 Gummed Labels, your address.......... «25 
6. Mail Course, pen copies, letters, etc......... 2.00 
7. Beautiful Diploma, 152719, seal. 1.00 
8. Ad. Outfit, brings you customers........... 1.00 


All above 8 items for ®1. Postage extra, after you 
receive publications. Send #1 only. Full description 
and valuable samples free. Your name, please. 


Bixler Business College Co., Wooster, Ohio. 


ONLY 4 FEW COPIES LEFT 


OF THE 


NINTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION FOR 1894 


FISHER’S ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Cloth Complete Edition. 


Price reduced to 25 cents. 


TENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


Fisher’s Essentials of Geography for 1894-95, 
INCLUDING 
The Geographical News of the Year. 
There is a constantly increasing demand for this deservedly popular and helpful book on Geography. 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents. With Perforated Maps for Slate Work, 60 cents. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS OF THE YEAR, separate, paper binding. price 20 cents. 
This has become a permanent and important feature of the work. The present edition contains full-page 


ortraits of the late Presiden 


also fourteen pages of statistics, tables, ete. 


t t Carnot of France, also the new President, M. Jean Cassimir-Perier, with a 
yrief history of the life of each; a review of the historical and : 


during the past year in the United States, Hawaii, Spanish Amer 


reographical events which have occurred 
ca, Europe, Asia, Africa, &c. There are 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 


Progressive Educational Methods. — | 
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| 
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